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‘Mo VABLE. HOTHOUSES. 


S a rule it is wise to be cautious about indulging 
enthusiasm with regard to new apparatus or in- 
ventions to make the work of cultivation easier. 
Experience has taught most of us that wonderful 
machines come into being with an aureole of glory 

round them that promise to accomplish wonders; but in 
practice disillusion comes. Something on which the inventor 
did not calculate, some condition which he failed to meet, some 
weakness or defect that he overlooked, ruins the wonderful 
contrivance, and the dreams of those who attached importance 
to it are gradually reduced to nothing. The movable hothouse, 
it is to be hoped, will never come to be classed as one of these 
failures. It is welcomed into existence by the officials of the 
Board of Agriculture with subdued approbation. The par- 
ticular structure in question has been introduced to Worthing 
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by Mr. Pullen-Burry. It is not absolutely a new departure, 
because some years ago the same thing was attempted, but 
failure arose from the fact that though theoretically movable, 
no one could move it. At any rate, they could not do so 
conveniently. In addition to this defect, the top was so heavy 
that the weight of the roof caused the sides to give. The 
Board of Agriculture Inspector thinks that these defects have 
been overcome by Mr. Pullen-Burry’s invention, “ the weight 
being taken by what may be called the ‘ chassis,’ which is low 
down and strongly built, while owing to the gearing arrange 
ment, the whole affair can be easily moved with one hand.’ 
In further description of it he says: ‘‘ The wheels, which nu 
on cement tracks, are plain, the cogs which drive them bein, 
at the side and meshing with a cog-wheel on the shaft whic! 
runs through the house. An earlier pattern-house, which M: 
Pullen-Burry still has in use, is a comparative failure owing 1 

the torque or twisting in the shaft, which caused one end of t] 

house to move before the other end started, but this has bec 

overcome in the new houses and the two ends move togethe 

The houses appear to be correctly built, and do not seem like 

to give or collapse even after years of use, while the mechanis 

is simple and would not get out of order.”’ 

If this be a correct statement, as we have no dou 
it is, the movable hothouse will soon become a necessity 
the establishments of those who wish to force vegetab! 
for the early market. It is interesting to note that 1 
inventor has found from experience that many crops a 
greatly helped by even a very short time of forcing; thu 
spinach can be improved by three days. Then a poi 
greatly in favour of the house is that plots can be 
easily arranged that when one crop is set going the hothoy 
is brought over another. It would be particularly conveni 
for such crops as bulbs, asparagus and mint, which remain « 
the ground for several years. Therefore the man could apy 
the hothouse to them with comparatively little labour. T! 
inventor claims “‘ that one man can easily work an acre of Jar 
on this principle.” Flowers, such as double narcissi and peoni 
which cannot be forced if they are shifted, can readily be broug! 
forward if they remain in their places and the movable hothous 
is brought over them. It will be seen, therefore, that endl 
possibilities are opened up to the market-gardener by th 
invention of Mr. Pullen-Burry’s. 

It seems to us to contain the germ of an idea that ma 
come to supersede French gardening. In spite of the enthusiasn 
real or affected, with which some people regard the latter method 
it makes extremely little progress in this country, the difficult 
being that although the salads and other vegetables can bx 
produced effectively, the outlay required takes away all the 
profit. In this country it has never been the custom to pay 
great deal for small saladings, and these are the foundatio 
of the French gardener’s business. In France the salad is muc] 
more widely recognised as a dish essential to certain meals 
The people of Great Britain have been educated very greatl) 
in regard to theit palate during recent years, but still it is onl 
a very small minority who feel disappointed if they cannot 
obtain a salad. With regard to other forced vegetables, it is 
very unlikely that the price will ever go up to any great extent 
for the simple reason that we draw supplies from many countries 
warmer than our own and the home grower is thus exposec| 
to fatal competition. If the more expensive fruits and rar 
vegetables be taken into account, then the hothouse is a much 
more scientific piece of apparatus than any heating which depends 
on a factor so capricious as the fermentation of manure. I) 
the Vale of Evesham and in Kent, where the merits of the Frenc! 
gardening have been thoroughly investigated, the growers show 
no disposition to abandon their hothouse for the French system 
But a movable hothouse would be a very different matte: 
especially if it were improved, cheapened and thorough! 
adapted to the work of the market-garden, as no doubt 
will be in process of time. However, this is merely a speculatio 
in regard to the future of this contrivance. It would be ras 
to speak positively as to its prospects at the present moment 
just as it would be foolish to undervalue its potentialities. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Lacon with her » 

Lady Lacon is the daughter of the late Captain H. 

Lacon and married her cousin, Sir George Lacon, Bat 
in 1907. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph | 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are re 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the 
spondence at once lo him. 
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UR readers will be pleased to learn from an adjoining 
page that the preliminaries are well advanced for 
{ holding an exhibition of the heads of British deer. 
Arrangements are approaching completion, a power- 
ful committee has been formed, and already a gener- 
ois response has been made to the appeal for heads. The show 
o trophies, numbering between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred, will be the most representative ever attempted. The 
chief interest, of course, centres in the Scottish heads. These 
date back to the eighteenth century and include, among others, 
the two famous seventeen-pointers from Gordon Castle, killed 
in 1826 and 1831 respectively; the beautiful ten-pointer, 
killed in 1814 in the present sanctuary of Kinlochewe ; the 
royal, shot at Braemore by Colonel Holmes; the fourteen- 
pointer, killed in the Black Isle in 1794, which heads the list 
of records in regard to length; a big eleven-pointer, killed by 
Ronaleyn Gordon Cumming in Glenstrathfarrar; a fourteen- 
pointer and a royal, killed by the late Edward Ross in 1888 and 
1889 in Glendoe ; an eleven-pointer, killed by the late Captain 
Horatio Ross in 1849 in Mar, one of the best heads this famous 
sportsman ever shot ; and many other fine trophies. Among the 
more recent heads may be mentioned Mr. A. S. Bowlby’s mag- 
nificent fourteen-pointer, which many good judges regard as 
the finest head of recent years, and all the best heads of which 
measurements have appeared from time to time in CoUNTRY 
Lire. Lord Fortescue and Mr. R. A. Sanders have promised 
some well-known Exmoor heads; Mr. J. G. Millais, Mr. J. F. 
Hamilton Leigh and Mr. H. M. Warrand are sending the best 
trophies from their fine collection of roe heads, and the exhibition 
will include some of the more recent examples of South Islands 
from New Zealand. In view of the many letters received on the 
subject it has been decided to issue an illustrated catalogue with 
standard measurements of all the heads exhibited. 

The event of the week has been the visit of the King and 
Queen to Berlin for the purpose of attending the wedding of 
the Kaiser’s only daughter with Prince Ernst Augustus of 
Cumberland. On a previous occasion we have commented on 
the fact that this alliance brings to an end the quarrel between 
the Houses of Guelph and Hohenzollern. It is in reality the 
bringing together once more of two houses that have been very 
intimate and friendly in the past. In the German capital the 
Royal guests, which included the Czar of Russia, were welcomed 
with a military pomp and splendour worthy of the great Empire 
over which William rules. The Kaiser himself appears to have 
superintended the arrangements with all his customary energy 
and thoroughness. Among other things he produced a pleasant 
surprise for the people of this country by extending his clemency 
t. the three British subjects, Lieutenant Brandon, Captain 
nch and Mr. Bertrand Stewart, who for some time past have 
n undergoing sentences of ‘imprisonment in German 
tresses. His act is variously interpreted in Berlin: the 
| verals have hailed it as a step towards permanent peace, 

le the pan-Germans are questioning its wisdom and already 
nouring for a stricter Espionage Act. 


If there was any doubt about the wisdom of transferring 
annual show of the Royal Horticultural Society from the 
nple to Chelsea, it has been dispelled by the success of this 
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week’s exhibition. At the same time, very great credit is due 
to the “ Trade.” Horticulture in the past was never repre 
sented so capably as it is just now. It has attracted to its 
ranks a band of the most able, efficient and enterprising men 
Their very existence, as well as their success, reflects a vast 
extension of the taste for gardening. Not so many years ago 
it was only an individual here and there who devoted attention 
not only to the skilful cultivation of flowers, but to their 
beautiful grouping, with the end of producing harmonies of 
colour, and so aiming at a total effect instead of the beauty of 
an individual bloom, which was the aim of a previous genera- 
tion. Nurserymen and seedsmen have responded splendidly 
to the new call. The vast improvement in the rock gardens, 
which is a feature of the present exhibition, and the magnificent 
display of colour of a depth, purity and beauty almost unsur 
passable, afford the best testimony to their success. We all 
liked the old Temple Show ; but at Chelsea there is far more 
room for display and for the comfort of the visitors than there 
could possibly be in the famous Temple Gardens. 


In the eyes of sportsmen, St. Andrews next week will be 
the centre of the picture. On it is to be fought out that contest 
for the amateur championship of golf which year by vear brings 
into existence greater skill and keener rivalry. The number 
of those who have entered considerably exceeds that of last 
year, and the struggle will no doubt be a very exciting one. 
Everybody will deplore the accident to Mr. John Ball, which 
occurred just after he had started on his journey from Liverpool 
to St. Andrews. He was on a motor bicycle, which is his favour- 
ite means of locomotion, and came into collision with a motor- 
car, the result being that his right wrist and right ankle were 
badly sprained. He had to return to his home at Hoylake ; 
but as we write he is said not to be so seriously hurt but that 
he will be able to defend his title of champion. It would be 
a very great disappointment if he did not. There is no more 
interesting figure in the ranks of the amateur golfers than that 
of the veteran champion. 


TO THE MEN OF PEACE. 
All that is good in these, my songs, 
To the folk of the hills and glens belongs. 


One the shadows whispered to me, 
Heard in the hidden lands of the Sidhe. 


One has the silver lilt of the tune 
That the Faéries march to, under the Moon. 


One I heard when the Spring was born, 
Blown clear on a snowdrop’s ivory horn, 


One is the song the daffodils sing, 
When they dance through the World to greet the Spring. 


One to the swing of a cradle goes, 
For a babe to sing when the Sleep-wind blows, 


All that is good in these, mv songs, 
To the folk of the hills and glens belongs. 
Inveraray Castle. Joan CAMPBELL. 


Cricket is now in full swing, and it is curious to watch how 
accurately its character is determined by the weather. Last 
week it was wet, with the result that the ball was triumphant 
and the cricket annalist had mostly to record feats of bowling. 
It cleared up on Saturday, was fine on Sunday and on Monday 
there was a dry wicket, whereupon the bat triumphed over the 
ball and large scoring formed the chronicles of the day. At 
Oxford Woolley made 224 not out, his highest score in England ; 
at Leyton Makepeace achieved a century against Essex ; Hobbs 
was credited with 113 at the Oval; and Philip Mead scored 
102 for Hampshire. Thus was it demonstrated that centuries 
and sunshine go together 


A problem urgently awaiting solution is that which con- 
cerns the supply of bacon. The indispensable pig grows scarcer 
and scarcer, and accordingly the price of this breakfast 
comestible is continually going up. The Board of Agriculture 
reporters, in their latest communication, point to a shortage 
in the supply of fat pigs which ‘‘ has amounted to over thirty-six 
thousand in the last fifteen weeks, compared with the three 
vears’ average.” Naturally, there is a corresponding increase 
in price, which extends to English pigs—“ Bacon is in great 
demand with prices hardening.” One reason is that the import 
from Canada continues to decrease. It seems to be caused 
mainly through a shortage in the maize crop. These facts, 
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bad as they are from one point of view, must have the good 
effect of helping towards the establishment of the various bacon 
factories that are springing up in different parts of the country. 
One of the latest is that for the County of Perth, which has been 
most patriotically supported by men like the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, the Earl of Ancaster, Lord Ninian Crichton 
Stuart, Mr. Munro Ferguson and others. It 1s to be a co-opera- 
tive institution, and will aim chiefly at encouraging the breeding 
of pigs in Perthshire and the surrounding district. The high 
prices ought to give it a good start. 


We are not disposed to question in any way the findings 
of the twenty-fifth and last Report of the Crofters’ Commission. 
It may be freely admitted that they have straightened things 
out in the Highlands and islands of Scotland. They have 
examined individual holdings and common lands, disposed 
of over twenty thousand fair rent applications, written off 
£126,825 of a total {186,110 arrears of rent ; they have enlarged 
holdings, fixed compensation for improvements, and regulated 
peat mosses. No one is likely to dispute even their rather 
self-complacent affirmation that they have left the Highland 
Crofter in a better position than they found him, and that the 
Crofter has gained better security of tenure, better housing 
conditions, and improved methods of cultivation. Never- 
theless, a large BUT must follow these admissions. They must 
be studied along with the facts about migration. Week after 
week the same tale has been told in the newspapers of shiploads 
of Scottish labourers quitting the land of their ancestry in un- 
paralleled numbers for Canada. And there is no increase in 
the population of those districts where the Commission claims 
to have worked such wonders. Now the end of the labour 
ought surely to have been to produce greater contentment 
among that large and useful class of fishermen-cultivators 
who inhabit the islands and the margin of the sea round the 
North and West of Scotland. It was to promote this object 
this very drastic legislation was promoted; a failure in that is 
failure indeed. 


It is not our custom to comment on bye-elections, and if 
we make an exception in the case of Newmarket it is with no 
object of extolling one party above another, but of trying to 
produce from it some light on the rural situation. Mr. Nicholls, 
the Liberal candidate, comes from the labouring classes. He 
is described by those who know him as a real and disinterested 
friend of the class to which he belongs. His electioneering cry 
was mainly one of pity for the poor toilers who in the county of 
Cambridgeshire are represented to be starving on a pittance 
of twelve shillings a week. How was it that the appeal for 
compassion failed? The common answer would be that it 
was the Insurance Act ; but the Insurance Act, when the vague 
talk about it is reduced to terms of pounds, shillings and pence, 
means no more than about threepence or fourpence a week, 
while the minimum wage would mean an increase of at least 
twice as many shillings. The plain common-sense inference 
would seem to be that Mr. Nicholls, in his warmth of heart, 
takes a somewhat exaggerated view of the hardships of his 
class. Those who go about in Cambridgeshire are certainly 
not struck with signs of want. There is no county in England 
in which the children, for instance, are healthier, better dressed 
or more cleanly kept. This must be a strange saying to those 
who have taken the assertions of Mr. Nicholls very literally ; 
but its truth will, we fancy, be acknowledged by all who really 
know the county. 


In Lincolnshire this is the season of hiring-fairs, and a 
curious feature was noted in that held at Sleaford on May roth. 
This was the fact, that not a single maid could be found to do 
the work of milking, and the comment has been made in one 
of our contemporaries that this marks the entire disappearance 
of the milkmaid. It is going too far to say that. At any rate, 
in the county newspapers many advertisements may be seen 
for girls who will milk one or two cows in addition to performing 
other duties. But the remark is probably correct if it is intended 
to apply only to those dairy farms which send milk to towns. 
The work is really too hard for women. Poets have written 
about it in picturesque terms ; but they do not know the strain 
on the wrist of milking several cows. It is to be hoped that 
the time will never come when women will cease altogether 
from attending to kine in this way; but it would be suitable 
to their strength if their attention were confined to the family 
cow. They are not in a proper place when forming part of 
a staff that has to milk a large herd. This increases the diffi- 
culties of the farmer, for in many districts the men object just 
as strongly, not that they think the work too hard, but to be 
tied for seven days a week is to keep their nose too close to the 
grindstone, and, unfortunately, you cannot miss a day with 
cows except to their great injury. 
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Few places can be more delightful than the gardens at 
Kew with the rhododendrons in full bloom, brilliant masses of 
crimson glowing through the trees in vivid contrast with the 
infinite variety of the greens flickering in the sunlight. Alone 
they would be worthy of the pilgrimage ; but Spring has not 
exhausted herself in this orgy of colour. In the distance the 
azaleas seem like a fire, splendid, ever burning, their deep flame 
orange shading to lemon and terra-cotta, while, near by, their 
sweetness is borne down upon us. And all the wonderful 
flowers of the rock garden must not be forgotten; gentians 
blue as the sky seen from the high mountains, blue as a crevasse 
in the sunlight, and others, ambassadors that tell us how their 
mistress reigns to the ends of the earth. But best of all are the 
wild hyacinths, no exotic aliens lauding the glory of Spring 
under other skies, but the true blood royal of our woodlands, 
a shimmering veil of purple and blue sun-spread over the soft 
green of the grass. 

Among the chorus of praise, from American papers of a 
colours and blends, with which Mr. Bryce, our late Ambassack 
in Washington, is sent out of the great Republic, it has bee: 
left for one, Town and Country, to sound rather a distinct noté 
and one which all who know Mr. Bryce at home will recognis 
as ringing essentially and strikingly true. “‘ One secret 
the writer says, ‘‘ of the retiring Ambassador's success has lai 
in his wonderfully youthful outlook.” It is a very just con 
ment. Mr. Bryce went to the United States with all tl 
peculiar prestige attached to the sympathetic historian of tl] 
stages and struggles by which they attained to their gre: 
eminence, but many apprehensions were expressed that | 
was, as they put it, “too old for the job.”” He has dispelk 
all such fears in the most convincing manner, and apparent 
he quits his heavy and responsible task as full of youth a 
vigour in mind and body as ever. Mr. Bryce is a distinguish« 
member of the Alpine Club, and in all probability he wou! 
ascribe much of his wonderfully preserved mental and physic: 
health to the fine air and exercise of which the mountai: 
climber perforce partakes. 


THE FAUN’S SONG. 
Through the tree-tops, day’s bright eye 
Peers where close asleep | lie. 
“Get up, get up, laggard!’’ quoth she 
“And come and pay your court to me.” 
Then lightly do I wake and leap 
Somersaulting out of sleep, 
Head over heels, laughing and bare, 
Forth in the fresh, chilly arr, 
Lest, if I delay, the sun 
Drink all the dew and leave me none ! 

MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


It would be interesting, if it were possible, to know which 
is the oldest specimen of all the forest trees now living in this 
country. If we might also know its approximate age thx 
interest would be enhanced. At Hayes, in Kent, there are some 
pollarded oaks, of great girth of trunk, said to be the very trees 
referred to in Domesday Book as “the old oaks at Hayes.” 
If these were old, whatever that term may stand for, at the date 
of the making of that book, their present age must amount 
to a very respectable antiquity. There is, of course, no doubt 
that the whole country was very much more heavily timbered 
at that time than it is now though probably some more recent 
work, dating perhaps from the time, and due in no little measure 
to the influence, of Evelyn, the diarist and the author of “ Sylva,” 
that influence began to operate immediately after what was 
perhaps the period of most severe denudation of fine trees 
that the South of England, at all events, has ever suffered. 
The Stuart kings did not trouble themselves greatly for tli 
future of the country they governed, but they were in a chroni 
state of present financial trouble. Timber, in days when ships 
were of “ hearts of oak” was valuable, and they did not hesitat: 
to turn it into ready money to supply their needed pleasures 


About this time of year, or a little later, a good ma! 
British anglers go to Germany to try their luck with the w 
or the dry fly, as the case may be, in some of the rivers of th 
country. An experience that is related to us by one of ©: 
correspondents may serve to suggest to other of our read 
the wisdom of making acquaintance with the customs 0! + 
foreign land before undertaking even so small a form of sport: 4 
expedition in it as an angling holiday. By courtesy of a la: 
landowner in Germany our correspondent had permission 
catch trout in his river, and for two days enjoyed himself hug: 
On the third he was much surprised and disappointed t 
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told by the keeper that the permission was revoked. On 
asking the reason he was informed that it was because he had 
“wasted” the fish; and when he enquired in what sense 
“ wasted them,” he was told by “ killing them.”” The custom 
of the countrv was to keep the fish alive for several days after 
capture, feeding them up with oatmeal until they were fat 
and in far better condition for the table than when first taken 
from the river. 


It is an article of steadfast faith with the farmer in many 
parts of England, and is in large measure supported by the 
‘dict of the more scientific students of his subjects, that the 
xglove is one of the plants which have evil effects on cattle. 
s a matter of fact, the present writer, living in a land where 
tue foxglove abounds in the hedges, and being also a keeper of 
hws, has never been able to find that the animals themselves, 
their milk, have suffered in the least from the presence of 
tie foxgloves. It is possible that there may be wise cows and 
lish cows, and that these may be of the former category, for 
ey do not seem to touch the foxgloves. However that may be, 
appears as if the present summer were likely to provide a more 
lequate test than usual of the effects, if any, of the foxglove on 
e stock, for in no previous vear that we can remember have 
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there been so many of these gay plants in the hedges, nor have 
they ever looked so vigorous. As with the gorse and many 
others of the wild flora, they have evidently been unusually 
favoured by the conditions of the past winter. 


The meeting of East and West, in one sense or other of 
the phrase, is among the things that do frequently happen, 
in spite of Mr. Kipling’s much-quoted dictum ; but it is to be 
admitted that it seldom occurs without some singular anomalies 
being involved in it. A striking instance of the kind is given by 
the relations between the State of California and Japan at the 
present moment. While Western America is trying its hardest 
for the passage of a yet more stringent Bill against the immigra- 
tion of the Yellow Races than the Act that is now in force, 
the great Californian University of Stanford is sending out a 
baseball team to Japan to compete against the University and 
other clubs in Tokio. Incidentally, it is an expedition which 
bears witness to the lavish expenditure on their athletics which 
the American Universities willingly incur. This adventure of 
the Stanford baseball team, which is to occupy two months, 
is estimated, at the special rates which the steamship companies 
are charging, at dollars equivalent to seven thousand pounds. 
One game will be plaved ex route against the Honolulu team. 


“4X HIBITION OF BRITISH DEER-HEADS. 


N expression of the great interest which is nowadays 
taken in deer-stalking has recently shown itself 
in a proposal 
made to 
CounTRY LIFE 

t» organise an exhibi- 
tion of British deer 

ads. Exhibitions 
have at various times 
been held which in- 
cluded _ stags’ heads, 
among other trophies; 
but no really repre- 
sentative show has 
ever been held in 
London which com- 
prised all the best- 
known heads of modern 
times as well as those 
killed at the end of 
the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. A 
strong committee, con- 
sisting of gentlemen 
whose names are 
prominently connected 
with the sport, has been 





prominent owners and lessees of deer forests, and those ladies 
and gentlemen who have in their possession remarkable trophies, 
that it has been possible 
to attain the object 
which the committee had 
in view. The rooms of 
the Royal Water Colour 
Society, 5, Pall Mall East, 
have been taken, and 
the exhibition will open 
on June 26th (approxi- 
mately), and close to- 
wards the end of the week 
following. It was felt that 
this was the best time to 
hold the show, owing to 
the large number of 
Austrian and Continental 
sportsmen who will be 
in London about these 
dates for the purpose 
of attending the Inter- 
national Horse Show. 
Their interest in red 
deer, particularly, is 
well known, and is 
proved by the annual 
horn exhibitions 


formed. Among others THE KINLOCHEWE TEN-POINTER, KILLED 1814. held in Vienna and 


are the following : 
H.H. the Duke of Teck. 
His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G., P.C., G.C.V.O. 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O. 
The Most Hon. the Marquess of Graham, C.B., C.V.O. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Eglinton and Winton 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fortescue, K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Durham, K.G., P.C., G.C.V.O. 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., of Gairloch. 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., LL.D. 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. 
J. E. B. Baillie, Esq., M.V.O., of Dochfour 
Edward North Buxton, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel Donald Cameron of Lochiel 
E. G. Fraser-Tytler, Esq., of Aldourie 
C. J. Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Pilkington, Esq. 
C. T. Rudd, Esq. 
Edward Hudson, Esq., Managing Director of Country LIFE. 
The executive committee consists of Sir Edmund Giles Loder, 
L..rt.; Mr. John Guille Millais, whose monograph on British deer 
. standard work; and Mr. James Edmund Harting, whose 
ne is so widely known in connection with subjects dealing with 
iral history. Mr. Harold Frank Wallace, whose work in 
nection with deer-stalking and big-game-shooting has often 
eared in our columns, has undertaken the duties of secretary. 
The response to their appeal for heads has been most 
< \erous, and it is entirely owing to the kindness of the most 


elsewhere. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Edward Ross, heads shot 
by her late husband, and also by Captain Horatio Ross, who ma\ 
be described as the pioneer of deer-stalking, will be exhibited. 
Heads killed by the famous South African hunter, Roualeyn 
Gordon Cuming, will also be on view. , 

Among other forests represented will be Knoydart, Glenart- 
ney, Glenfinnan, Killilan, Ledgowan, Benula, Affaric, Glenstrath- 
farrar, Struy, Glenquoich (the Dowager-Lady Burton has very 
kindly promised to lend the twenty-pointer which has recently 
figured prominently in these pages), Glenkingie, Ben Klibreck, 
Lochrosque, Strathvaich, Inchbae, Ceannacroc, Ardnamurchan, 
Morar, Meoble, Corrour, Braemore, Gaick, Kinlochewe, Kintail, 
Dundreggan, Cluanie, Invercauld, Glenbruar, Coulin, Lang- 
well, Sandside, Kinveachy, Ardverikie, Eskadale, Fasnakyle, 
Wyvis, Caenlochan, Fannich, Dundonnell, and island heads 
from Rhum, Mull, Arran, North Uist, the Lews and Jura. 
Mr. C. J. Lucas has generously consented to lend the heads 
of three of the finest stags ever killed at Warnham, including 
the mounted head of the famous forty-seven-pointer, which is 
an easy record for park deer, in addition to the series of antlers 
which were grown during the preceding six years. Mr. Lucas’ 
exhibit also includes the horns of a Wyvis stag which was in 
the park at Warnham for six years, while Mr. Thomas Pilkington 
is lending the fifteen-pointer (semiferal) killed at Sandside last 
vear. Other park heads are the finest head ever killed at 
Vaynol, kindly lent by Lord Powerscourt ; a very fine head 
from Langley, and two interesting heads killed in the reign of 
James I. (Lord Dillon). Some unusually good fallow bucks’ 





heads will be shown, and a remarkable collection of roe heads 
will be appreciated by those who know what magnificent sport 
the little deer afford. No comparisons will be made and no 
prizes given. Heads will be exhibited under the classification 
and below the headings given them by their owners. Trophies 
are classified as follows : 

I.—Rep DEER a) Scottish red deer (1850, after 1850), (b) Scottish red 
deer (island), (c) Scottish red deer (semiferal) 
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Rep Deer I1V.—Some recent New Zealand specimens. (All New Zealand 
red deer are descended from imported specimens. ) 

Il.—Fattow Deer.—(a) Scottish, (6) Irish (c) English. 

IlIl.—Roet Deer.—(a) Scottish, (6) Irish, (c) English. 
It will thus be seen that a very comprehensive and representa- 
tive collection of all the finest heads known will be exhibited. 
a collection which is unrivalled in the history of the sport. 
Rowland Ward, Limited, have undertaken all the hanging 
packing and measuring arrangements, and their assistance will 





Rep Deer II.—(a) Irish red deer, (6) Irish red deer (enclosed) 
Rep Deer Ill a) English red deer, (6) English red deer (enclosed) 


be invaluable to the success of the show. 


FOLLOWING THE HAWTHORN. 





Ward Muir. THE FIELDS IN 


LTHOUGH the tramp has come into vogue, the 
pedestrian tourist has become old-fashioned. Yet 
few but he knew with what stateliness and beauty 
the English spring makes its own milky way from 
the Southern Coast to the Highlands of Scotland. 

Let him who goes on foot start in one of the sunny nooks of 
the Sussex Downs. He this year found, early in May, the 
hawthorn all out, while its companion, the broom, blazed its 
fiery red over the common and the hillside, and the rosy apple 
blossom shone alike in the cottage garden and the great orchard. 
A moderate walker starting from this point and going north is 
not able to do much more than to keep pace with spring’s pro- 
cress. 

William Morris, in one of his ‘“‘ Wondrous Isles,” took 
us to a place where time is arrested: the children remain 
children for ever, the old never grow older, and the middle- 
aged are eternally so. In a small way the pedestrian who 
steadily keeps his eye on the north has a bit of this experience 
with the hawthorn. It has always just come out. There may 
be favoured places which catch a little more of the sunshine 


THE VALLEY. 


Copyright. 


than their neighbours, and London, we are glad to think, is 
one of them, where spring seems to have made a leap forward 
But it is only a spurt. As the traveller continues he finds 
that there is a slight relapse, and north of London the haw 
thorn sinks back into its budding condition. Pleasant it always 
has been in the merry month to go on foot on the Great 
North Road, away up by Bedford and Northampton an 
through the Midland Counties, lingering awhile in Derbyshir 
and so to Yorkshire, on whose broad bosom spring rests 
lightly as it does on the acres of Northamptonshire. Yorkshit 
in comparison with other counties, is so large that no one h 
fully explored it. These know its moors and those | 
fertile fields; but there are nooks and corners unpenetrat 
by the describing pen. From it spring crosses to Durham a! 
Northumberland, which for the purpose may be consider 
one county. By then one or two of the essential figures 
spring have been dropped on the way. Philomel, for so 
undiscovered reason, halts at the Trent, but the cuckoo’s vo 
rings out insistently in the bogs and dales of the Cheviots 
it did from the spinneys on those “ dry dark wolds”’ rou 
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H. Walker. MAY AT TENNYSON’S BIRTHPLACE. 


mersby whence Tennyson drew his inspiration. A cold 
purity characterises the may of this county. In it the fields 
still are bare, the trees are only breaking into bud, though full- 

leaved elsewhere. Yet even here are places where the feet 
of spring appear to have been trapped as she flitted past. As 
we cross the border over the Bowmont Water, we come to such 
a place in Yetholm, where the gipsies at a very early stage 
in their European history chose the sunniest and most sheltered 
nook for their settlement. The encircling hills guard it from 
the biting north and easterly winds, and so the blossom breaks 


through far sooner than it does in the open country. But 
working our way through that famous borderland where every 


Ward Muir. GNARLED AND WINDBLOWN 
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YET COVERED WITH BLOSSOM. 
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stream and hill have their poet and their legend and tradition, 
there is much danger of over-passing the season. It gets colder 
and colder, so that it may be well to linger a while on the banks 
of those rivulets which Scott made famous. 

He that tarries in Jedwood or lingers by “ the dowie dens 
of Yarrow,” who seeks the red scars of Tweed as they show at 
Bemersyde till the footsteps of spring have passed, will not 
have wasted his time. He may, indeed, turn aside to see the 
leaves sprouting on the trees which the wizard planted at 
Abbotsford, or go to view Melrose in the pale moonlight without 
fearing that summer will have come before he resumes his 
journey. In the land of brown heath and shaggy wood there 
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is a plentifulness of coastline and water to account for the 
rawness of the east wind in the spring month. Edinburgh at 
this season of the year is one of the coldest places in these 
islands, for the east wind blows all the time and travels up the 
links of Forth 

Invigorating, no doubt, it is to stand on Arthur's 
Seat and gaze across to that lovely mingling of land 
and sea which is hemmed in by the “ Fifan Hills,’’ but only 
to a strong constitution. Yet there are corners and bits about 
the brave hills where the sunshine is garnered so that spring 
seems in advance of the rest of that country. Our imaginary 
traveller does not linger here, however, but steadily makes his 
wav by Linlithgow and Falkirk and Stirling and many other 
places scarcely less renowned in history, till he comes to the 


Ward Muir. 


verge of the Highlands. There was a poet called John 
Haliburton, whose description of the Ochils, which almost 
touch Stirling, has never been surpassed. But for choice we 
avoid the hills at this time of the year, and make our way by 
the Bridge of Arran to the Port of Menteith, most romantic, 
most melancholy of Scottish places of interest. He who is 
not in haste will stop for a while to cross over to its famous 
island and see one of the places Queen Mary lived in as 
a child. 

A beautiful island it is, with smooth lake waters lying round 
it, and the Highland hills rising from its shore. Another good 
day’s march will carry the sturdy pedestrian to Rob Roy’s 
country, even the Clachan at which the immortal Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie met with so many exciting adventures. If he is too 
tired to hasten past it, he will but sleep in the inn and pass on, 





A STUNTED MOUNTAIN HAWTHORN. 
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for the Glasgow merchant has turned this romantic hamlet 
into a kind of suburb and no blame to him. There are not 
many business people in other parts of the country so situated 
that they may travel from their office or shop daily to a home in 
the Highlands. But in early daylight we prefer to pursue a 
path leading to the straths and glens. By the time we reach 
them it is early June, and whoever has not spent Derby Day 
among those hills has not learned to know them. They diffe: 
in many important points from what they were during the seaso1 
beloved of the tourist. The coaches which carried loads o 
them from one show place to another have not vet begw 
to run. 

The merry voices of youths which on summer night 
make the glens vocal with ditties from the music hal! 
of Glasgow have not vy 
begun to _ sound. TI 
hotels which we know 
being crowded and bus 
look very somnolent 
this early part of the seaso 
They are not yet ful 
started, and would hay 
no custom were it n 
that zealous fishermen a 
tempted to pursue the 
craft in the mountain 
Lucky is the traveller 
he is able to find the mx 
modest accommodation a1 
service. Nevertheless, the 
are not. altogether = di 
advantages. On the co 
trary, the absence of 
many usual features i 
parts to the glen a fr 
beauty, a virginal purit 
which it at no other tin 
pe ISSESSes. The co ] oul 
mostly seen are white a 
vellow. White prevails ( 
the hawthorn thick 
where, long after t 
petals of the English ma 
have been scattered on t! 
grass, the Scottish hay 
thorn is only beginning 1 
spread its snowy white 
the brightening spring lan 
scape. Sometimes the ev 
is almost deceived int 
thinking that the dista 
hills are lined with rows « 
these trees ; but it is only the 
last of the winter streamlet 
bounding down from rock t 
rock in a column of spra\ 
The rains are by no means 
over and gone in this part 
of the world yet, and luck) 
is the angler when floods 
do not render his labouw 
abortive. The yellow to 
which we have referred 
comes from the gorse and 
broom now bursting into 
brilliant flower. Take them 
with the hawthorn ani 
their setting of green and 
springing grass and it will 
be difficult to imagine 
more beautiful picture. 

In the words of the po 
‘spring lags slowly up these heights,” yet it is all the m 
charming on that account. Those who live in countries in 
which the snow melts one day and flowers and vegetation 
invade its territory on the day following miss that slow unfol:!- 
ing which characterises our season. Foreign visitors have becn 
heard to liken our May sun to the cold moon, shedding light | 
no heat, as they shivered in one of those Nor’-Easters which -° 
often blow during this month, but if they could summon t!) 't 
resolution to endure the cold they would receive ample com] 
sation. At any rate the typical weather suits the most frag 
and beautiful of our native trees. It is seen best wh« 
buds and blossoms slowly, lasts its maximum of time, © 4 
eventually falls like a shower of blossoms throwing a w! 
sheet over the ground surrounding the sturdy, prickly busi s. 
The place of it in the floral procession is immediately % 
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front of the wild rose, and when that has come and gone 
the sweet o’ the year indeed has passed as we with becoming 
sentiment fully realise. 


FOUR-HORNED .. _.. 
. PIEBALD SHEEP. 


HE origin of these sheep, often called Spanish, Persian, 
African, Zulu, Syrian, Barbary and even Merino 
seems to be entirely lost in antiquity, and although 
I have searched and written to many lands, my efforts 
to trace them have so far been without avail. There 

a legend that they were wrecked from an Armada ship on the 
vast of Ireland and brought from there to England. However 
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Board of Agriculture and other sources, but utterly failed to 
trace the breed, so that it seems very doubtful if they are still 
to be found in either Spain or Portugal. 

Mr. Lydekker thinks their original home may have been 
South Africa and gives his various reasons in a ‘‘ Guide to the 
Domesticated Animals in the Natural History Museum,” but it 
seems there is no more proof of South African origin than of 
Spanish. Some time ago a letter appeared in acontemporary in 
which it was stated Syria was their home. | enquired into the parti 
culars given and proved they were not founded on fact. I also 
wrote to our Consul at Aleppo, sending photographs of these sheep. 
his gentleman kindly took a very considerable amount of 
trouble, but wrote that they were quite unknown to him o1 
to his correspondents. Personally | have always _ believed 
North Africa would prove to be their place of origin, and they 
may have been brought thence to Spain by the Moors. I have 
heard many rumours of them in that part of the continent 





AFTER 


this may be, proof is not wanting that they have been here since 
1760, as shown by pictures painted about that date, though it 
is more than likely they were here long before. Evidence that 
the Spanish peninsula was once their home, although not 
conclusive, is at least probable as shown by the following facts. 
I have seen a letter from the late Sir Henry Dryden of Canons- 
Ashby, in which he says a beggar woman once called at his house ; 
he told her he could not speak Spanish, ‘‘ but,”’ she said, ‘‘ these 
are my _  country- 
men,” pointing to 
the sheep, and add- 
ing that there were 
many of them where 
she came from, 
though unfortunately 
Sir Henry did not 
ask the exact district. 
Then, again, the pre- 
sent owner of Charle- 
cote informs me that 
there is an entry in 
an old diary dated 
January 13th, 1756, 
in which one of his 
ancestors mentions 
br uging home two 
ta is from Portugal 
to mprove the breed 
in the park, where 
tl pied sheep are 
sc i to have roamed 
Si. e the time of 
Q en Elizabeth. 
P: sonally, I have 
vi ted the North of 
>} ‘nand Andalucia, 
m ‘© Numerous en- 
qu. ies of the Spanish EWE WITH 





SHEARING. 


but on following up the trail it has always ended in disappoint 
ment. Once it seemed the scent was really hot, as a dealer 
in natural history specimens in Tunis (to whom I had previously 
sent photographs) assured me the sheep were known to him 
and that he could supply me with a four-horned ram’s head 
for 2ofr., even going so far as to ask the best route to send the 
trophy! I wrote off at once telling him to forward the head, 
but, alas! it never arrived, and my _ subsequent letters 
remain unanswered ! 

There are no 
four-horned sheep in 
a wild state, and as 
all domestic breeds 
are said to have been 
derived from the 
Moufflon (Ovis 
orientalis) or the 
Urial (ovis rignei), 
it follows that our 
four-horned piebald 
sheep must have 
been the result of 
selection, and it 
would be very in- 
teresting to know 
when the breed 
was first established. 
Even now, if fresh 
blood is not fre- 
quently introduced 
the rams soon revert 
to the two-horned 
type. There is no 
doubt four-horned 
sheep were in the 
possession ot the 
pile-dwellers of the 
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Urial chiefly differs from the Moufflon in the face pits, which 
are larger and deeper, hence the Urial may have contributed 
to the making of some of the four-horned varieties. I am 
indebted to Professor Ewart for the above particulars. 

The economic value of these sheep is considerable, and I 
have often wondered why they are not more often seen in English 
parks and on the poorer pastures of this country. The mutton 


is unsurpassed in quality, they are exceedingly hardy, foot-rot 
is practically unknown, they require little artificial feeding 
(in fact, it is difficult to get them to take to it), the wool is fair, 
being about equal to black-faced sheep, and, above all, they are 
lambs, and triplets 

particularly 


most 
ire 


prolific, 
fairly common 


generally producing twin 


This season—-not a good 





CURVED AND STRAIGHT TYPES OF HORN. 
lambing year—we had forty doubles, nineteen singles and one 
three from sixty ewes; we have lost about nine lambs from 
various causes, but no ewe. 

It is a curious fact that if these sheep are crossed with any 
other domestic breed, the lambs practically all come black with 
a white blaze on the forehead and white tips to the tails; we 


have known experiments tried with Scotch, Southdowns, 
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RAM’S HEAD TAKEN AT 
Wilts, Leicester and other breeds, the result being always the 
same. In most of the flocks known to me the rams carry four 
horns, but I believe this result may have been produced by some 
northern cross, such as St. Kilda or Hebridean. On this 
property, after carefully selecting none but four-horned rams 
for upwards of twenty-seven years, only about 50 per cent. 
of the males carry the second pair. The ewes are generally 
two-horned, though there are numerous exceptions. 
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Thanks to the kindness of owners I have been enabled 
to trace between forty and fifty different flocks, varying in 
number from one hundred to ten breeding ewes, and doubtless 
there are manv others unknown to me. HEATLEY NOBLE. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE GREAT TRUSTS AND THE BRITISH MARKETS. 
J] HEN Mr. Churchill at the Trade, h: 
appointed a committee to enquire into the existen 


was Board of 


of Trusts operating in the British meat market 
and if so existing and working, what effect they were likel 
to have on trade and prices. It will be nr 


that the committee 


there was no evidence to prove that there w 


membered reported th 
any combination likely to influence materia! 
the legitimate course of business. Recent ever 
have again brought the subject forward, and t 
sudden and heavy fall in the price of Argenti 
chilled beef which took place a fortnight a 
cause of much comment 
There is no doubt that these manipu 
tors have succeeded admirably in keeping th 


has been the in t 


Press. 


own secrets, even to the extent of hoodwinki 
the Government enquiry, and that they ha 
been silently and patiently working ever si: 
towards the fulfilment of their object, which, 
a word, is to be able to control the English mark 
as they already do that of America. This for 
a new experience for us in this country, and v 
few indeed understand the true meaning of 1 
movement. Its activities are well known to eve! 

one connected with the Central London Mark: 

but they are spoken of with bated breath, as if t 
Trusts were something mysterious, wielding an unknown power 0 
They certainly do so, but the pov 
consists in the possession of practically unlimited financial resour 


the business of the salesman. 


Months ago it was an open secret that the Trust or Trusts were p 
pared to sacrifice a million sterling in sweeping off the old firnis 
of importers who stood in their way, and this they are setting abx 
deliberate manner. 


in the most Their programme appears to 


to starve them out by under-selling them, and 
what has just taken place looks like their first 
heavy blow and the storming of the outward « 

fences before settling down to a regular sie; 

In the Argentine itself, whose chilled beef forms 
about eighty per cent. of our beef imports, prices 
are very high, yet in the first three days of last 
week no less than 21,000 quarters were pitched 
at Smithfield, or about double what the trad 
could absorb. Prices came down with a 
the extent of fully a penny per pound, and this 
No doubt tl 
for this they 
were fully prepared, being only what was involved 


run to 


meant frightful losses to someone. 
rusts suffered with the rest, but 


in the carefully-laid scheme. These tactics will 
doubtless be continued till the field is clear of 
rivals, and then the Trusts will bestride 
markets like the Old Man of the Sea. When this 
object is fully obtained it becomes interesting 


our 


to enquire what is likely to be the effect on the 


producers and consumers of this country. The 
former are not likely to be injured so long as the 
Trusts confine themselves to the wholesale foreign t 
trade. More and more the trading channels in : 
British and foreign meat are becoming separate ; 
and distinct, and this was shown by the singular 
fact that on the very day on which the great fall I 
in chilled beef took place there was a distinct r 
advance in the value of English and Scottish. S 
Che two trades run on different lines and eithet . 
may see an advance or decline without in thie t 
least affecting the other. If, however, ‘hi . 
Trusts, emboldened by success in the whole- \ 

1822. sale, extended their operations to the re‘ail u 
trade, no one can foresee where they w ld t 

stop, and finally the British farmer might find his territ ry tl 

invaded. As for the consumers, it is certain that the suc ss ‘ 

of the Trust would be detrimental to their interests. Once he } 

new masters get the upper hand they will see to it ut S 

meat never falls below the mark which denotes a good p ‘it 

for themselves. The Trust evil is fully recognised in le 

United States, but hitherto the State has proved power ‘s 

against them. A. T. M 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

RS. STODDART and Mr. Stirling had already taken to 
their feet and were climbing slowly through the gorse 
up the steep path which led to the Holy Well. Roger 
and Annette left the dogcart with the Noyes coachman 
and followed them. 

Presently Mr. Stirling gave Mrs. Stoddart his 
ha id. Roger timidly offered his to Annette. She did not need 
it, put she took it. His shyness stood him in good stead. She 
he . known bolder advances. 

Hand in hand with beating hearts they went, and as thev 
w. ked the thin veil which hides the enchanted land from lonely 
se <ers was withdrawn. With awed eyes they saw “that new 
wo-ld which is the old” unfold itself before them, and smiled 
er vely at each other. The creeping white tasselled privet made 
W for them. The wild St. John’s wort held towards them its 
tin. golden stars. Everywhere in the short turf of the down 
the vellow rock roses crowded round their feet to wish them good 
lucx as they passed, and the wild thyme clinging close as moss 
to ‘he ground-sent them delicate greeting “ like dawn in Paradise.” 

Annette forgot that a year ago she had for a few hours seen 
a mirage of this ecstasy before, and it had been but a mirage. 
She forgot that the day might not be far distant when this kindly 
man, this transfigured fellow-traveller, might leave her—when he 
who treated her now with reverence, delicate as the scent of thyme, 
might not be willing to make her his wife, as that other man had 
not been willing. But how could she do otherwise than forget 
For when our eyes are opened, and the promised land lies at our 
feet, the most faithless of us fear no desertion, the most treacherous 
no treachery, the coldest no inconstancy, the most callous no 
wound ; much less guileless souls like poor unwise Annette. 

She had told Mrs. Stoddart that she would never trust any- 
one again, and then had trusted her implicitly. She had _ told 
herself that she would never love again, and she loved Roger. 
\ certain wisdom, not all of this world, could never be hers, as 
Mrs. Stoddart had said, but neither could caution, or distrust, 
or half-heartedness, or self-regard. Those thorny barricades 
against the tender feet of love would never be hers either. Ah, 
fortunate Annette! It seems after all as if some very simple, 
unsuspicious folk can do without wisdom, can well afford to leave 
it to us who are neither simple nor trustful. 

Still hand in hand, they reached the shoulder of the down, 
and sat down on the sun-warmed, gossamer-threaded grass. The 
forest fell below their eyes into a blue mysterious haze of valleys 
where streams ran unseen. In the intense stillness the whisper 
of the hidden stream reached up to them, mingled with the tinkle 
of distant sheep bells, and beyond the shimmer of the forest rose 
the great misty headlands, ethereal as the gossamer on the grass, 
and behind them again a silver sea, merged in a sky of pearl. Was 
anything real and tangible ? Might not the whole vanish at a 
touch ? 

They could not speak to each other. 

\t last she whispered : “‘ The sea is still there.” 

She had thought as there was a new heaven and a new earth 
that there would be no more sea. But there it was. God had 
evidently changed His mind. 

\ minute speck appeared upon it. Roger pulled himselr 
together. ‘‘ That’s the Harwich boat,’”’ he said, ‘“‘ or it may be 
one of Moy’s coaling ships. I rather think it is.”’ 

He gazed with evident relish at the small puff of smoke. He 
experienced a certain relief in its advent as one who descries a 
familiar face in a foreign crowd. He said he wished he had brought 
his elasses, as then he could have identified it. And he pointed 
ou » her, far away in the mist, the crumbling headlands of the 
Suf!-lk coast, and the church tower of Dunwich, half lost in the 
sea ‘\aze, waiting for the next storm to engulf it. 

Recalled to a remembrance of their destination by the coal 


be they rose and walked slowly on towards the twisted yew 
wl head peered over the down at them. Mr. Stirling and 
Mrs Stoddart were sitting under it; and close at hand, almost 
unm r the stone cross, a spring bubbled up which slipped amid 


tun led stone and ling to a little pond of beaten clay just below, 
the .argin fretted by the tiny feet of sheep. 
Chere was nothing left of the anchorite’s cell save scattered 


ste and the shred of wall on which Mrs. Stoddart was sitting. 
Bi \ disciple of Julian of Norwich. had dwelt there once, Mr. 
Ste ag told them, visited, so the legend went, by the deer of the 
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forest when the moss on wipes 

their horns fretted them, 

and by sick wolves with thorns in 

their feet, and by bishops and 

princes and knights and coifed 

dames, with thorns in their souls. 

And she healed and comforted 

them all. And later on Queen 

Mary had raised the cross to mark the spot where the saint of the 

Catholic Church had lived, as some said, close on a hundred years. 
“It is a pity there are no saints left nowadays,”’ said Mr 


Stirling, “‘ to heal us poor sick wolves.’ 
But there are,”’ said Annette, as if involuntarily, only 
we don’t see them until we become sick wolves Then we find 


them, and they take the thorn away.” 

\ baby kite, all fluff and innocent golden eyes and callow 
hooked beak, flew down with long, unsteady wings to perch on the 
cross and preenitself. Presently a chiding mother’s note summoned 
it away. Mr. Stirling watched it, and wondered whether the link 
between Mrs. Stoddart and Annette, which he saw was a very close 
one, had anything to do with some dark page of Annette’s past. 
Had Mrs. Stoddart taken from her some rankling thorn: healed 
some deep wound in her young life? He saw the elder woman's 
eves looking with earnest scrutiny at Roger. 

rhe girl believes in him, and the older woman doubts him,”’ 
he said to himself. 

Annette looked down where the stream, after it had _ filled 


the pond, wavered down the hillside. ‘ [ should like to follow 
it,”’ she said. 

Roger thought that an excellent idea, but he made no remark 
Mr. Stirling at once said that it could easily be done if she were 
not afraid of a mile’s walk. They could skirt the shoulder of thi 


down and reach the lane and the carriages by another way 

Mrs. Stoddart said that she felt unequal to it, and she and Mr. 
Stirling agreed to make their way back to the carriage, leaving 
Roger and Annette to wander down the hillside rhe little strean 
was company to them, plaving hide-and-seek with them, but 
presently Roger sternly said that they must part from it, and they 
followed a mule-path under the down where it fell towards the sea. 

“Shall | do it now ? Roger said to himself He made up 
his mind that he would speak when they reached a certain group 
of firs. He had never proposed before, but he stolidly supposed 
that if others could he could. 

rhe sun had gone in and a faint chill breath stirred the air 

But where is the sea gone to?” said Annette. 

Roger, who had been walking as in a dream, with his eyes glued 
on the firs, started. The sea had disappeared. The sun came out 
again and shone instead on drifting billows of mist like the clouds 
the angels sit on in the picture books, 

“It is the sea roke,”’ he said ; ‘“ we must hurry.’ 

“It won’t reach Mrs. Stoddart, will it * said Annette breath- 
lessly, trving to keep up with his long stride. ‘* Damp is so bad 
for her rheumatism.” 


‘She is all right,” he said almost angrily. ‘‘ They have 
wraps, and they are half-way home by now. It’s my fault, | 


might have known, when Dunwich looked like that, the roke would 
come.” 

He took off his coat and put it on her. Then he drew her arm 
through his. ‘‘ Now,” he said peremptorily, ‘‘ we’ve got to walk 
hard.”’ 

Allin a moment the mist blotted out everything and he stopped 
short. ‘‘ [t will shift,’’ he said doggedly. 

And it did. The tawny clouds, yellow where the sun caught 
them, drifted past them and parted. They saw the homely earth 
beneath their feet, the rock roses peering up at them. 

“Do you see that bunch of firs ?”’ he said. 

we is 

‘Well, we’ve got to get there. We must run for it.’’ 

They ran together towards it over the slippery turf. The 
sun came out brilliantly and she laughed and would have slackened 
to look at the fantastic world sailing past her, but he urged her on, 
his hand gripping her elbow. And he was right. By the time 
they reached the trees they were in a dense white darkness, and 
the nearest fir whipped them across the face. 

Annette was frightened and it was Roger’s turn to laugh— 
a short grim laugh with considerable relief in it. “‘ Ha! That’s 
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right,’’ still holding her elbow tightly and reaching out with the 
other hand. ‘‘ We've fired into the brown and no mistake. Here’s 
the middle tree. Two more this side. Then down. Mind your 
footing, and hold on to me.” 

They slid down into a dry ditch—at least Roger said it was 
dry And good luck too,”’ he said. ‘‘ Made that ditch myself 
to carry off the snow water. Awful lot of water off the downs in 
winter.’’ He pulled her up the other side, and then stopped and 
felt about him 

Che garden wall should be here,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Empty shooting- 
box. Take shelter in it. Yes.’’ He ‘groped, and met with re- 
sistance “* Here it is.”’ 

They stumbled slowly along beside a wall. ‘‘ Lot of nettles, 
I’m afraid. Sorry, but that can’t be helped ’’—as they plunged 
into a grove of them ‘ Here we are.” 

His hand was on an iron gate, which gave and opened inwards. 
She felt a house rising close above them. Roger relinquished 
her with many injunctions to stand still, and she heard his steps 
going away along a flagged path 

Annette was not country bred, and she had not that vague 
confidence in her mother earth which those who have played on 
her surface from childhood never lose in later life. She was alarmed 
to find herself alone, and she shivered a little in the dripping, 
winding sheet of the mist. She looked round her and then up. 
High in heaven a pale disc showed for a moment and was blotted 
out [The sun It was shining somewhere. And far away in 
some other world she heard a lark singing, singing, as it soared 
in the blue 

A key in a lock turned, and a door close at hand grated on its 
hinges. ‘‘ Wait till | light a match,”’ said Roger’s welcome voice. 

The match made a tawny blur the shape of a doorway, and she 
had time to reach it before it flickered out. 

Roger drew her into the house and closed the door. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ir was black dark inside the house instead of the white darkness 
outside. Knocking Annette carefully against pieces of furniture 
Roger guided her down a narrow passage into what felt like a room. 
Near the ceiling were two bars of white where the fog looked in over 
the tops of the shutters. He struck another match and a little 
chamber revealed itself with faded carpet and a long mirror. But 
no sooner was it seen than it was gone. 

“ Did you see that chair near you ?”’ said Roger. “ I haven’t 
many matches left.” 

Chere is a candle on the mantel-piece,’’ she said. 

Roger was amazed at Annette’s cleverness. He had not seen it 
himself, but she had. He exulted in the thought. 

He lit it and the poor little tall drawing-room came reluctantly 
into view with its tarnished mirror, from which the quicksilver 
had ebbed, and its flowered wallpaper over which the damp had 
scrawled its own irregular patterns. The furniture was of the kind 
that expresses only one idea and that a bad one. The foolish sofa, 
with a walnut backbone showing through a slit in its chintz cover, 
had a humped excrescence at one end like an uneasy chair, and the 
other four chairs had servilely imitated this hump, and sunk their 
individuality, if they ever had any, to be “a walnut suite.” A 
glass-fronted chiffonier had done its horrid best to “ be in keeping” 
with the suite. On the walls were a few prints of racehorses 
stretched out towards a winning-post, and steel engravings of the 
Emperor of the French in an order and the Empress Eugénie, all 
smiles and ringlets, served as pendants to two engravings of stags 
by Landseer. 

Annette took off Roger’s coat, and laid it on a chair. ‘‘ Some 
one has been very unhappy here,”’ she said, below her breath. 

Roger did not hear her. He was drawing together the litter 
of waste-paper in the grate. And then, careful man, having 
ascertained with the poker that the register was open, he set a light 
to it. The dancing garish fire-light made the sense of desolation 
acute. 

‘“ Who lived here ? ”’ said Annette. 

Roger hesitated a moment, and then said: ‘‘ A Mrs. Deane.”’ 

‘“* Was she very old ?”’ 

‘“ Not very, not more than twenty-seven.” 

““ And is she dead ? ”’ 

Roger put some more paper on the fire, and held it down with 
the poker. “‘ No. She has left. Her child died here a month ago.”’ 

“Poor soul. Her only child ?”’ 

~ oe 

““ And her husband ? Is he dead, too ?’ 

Roger thought a moment, and then said slowly: ‘ As good 
as dead.”’ 

He looked round the room and added: “ Dick Manvers lent 
her the house. It was an old shooting-box, but no one has lived 
in it since I can remember. It has always been to let furnished, 
but no one ever took it. People seem to think it is rather out of 
the way.” 

The rollicking busy flame died down and left them in the candle- 
light once more. But after a few moments the ghostly palloi 
above the shutters deepened. Roger went to them and opened 
them. They fell back creaking, revealing a tall French window 
The fog was eddying past, showing the tops of the clump of firs, 
and then hiding them anew. Roger gazed intently at the drifting 
waves of mist. 

“The wind is shifting,”’ he said. ‘“ It will blow from the 
land directly, and then the roke will go. I shall run down to 
Gallowscore and bring the dog-cart up here.” 


’ 
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After all, he should have to propose in the dog-cart. Men 
must have proposed and have been accepted in dog-carts befor 
now. Anyhow, he could not say anything in this house when he 
remembered who had lived here, and the recent tragedy that had 
been enacted within its walls. 

“You must put on your coat again,” she said, bringing it t 
him. ‘‘ And mayn’t I come with you? Wouldn’t that be bette; 
than bringing the cart up here ?”’ 

“Oh! Merrylegs can see anywhere. Besides, there’s the ford 
I doubt I could get you over it dryshod. And you've had walkin 
enough. I sha’n’t be gone half-an hour. I daresay by then the s 
will be full out.” 

‘“ [ would rather come with you.” 

“ You’re not afraid to stay here, are you ? There is nothi: 
to hurt you, and that candle will last an hour. I don’t belie 
there’s even a live mouse in the place.” 

I am sure there isn’t. Everything here is dead and brok 
hearted. I would rather go with you.” 

Roger’s face became the face of a husband, obstin: 
personified. She did not realise that they had been in dang 
that he had felt anxiety for her, and that he had no intention 
being so acutely uncomfortable again if he could help it. 

“ You will stay quietly here,” he said doggedly. ‘‘ This 
the most comfortable chair.” 

She sat down meekly in it at once, and smiled at him, not « 
pleased at being dragooned. He smiled back, and was gone. 
heard him go cautiously along the passage and open and shut 
front door 

The light was increasing steadily, and a few minutes after 
had left the house the sun came pallidly out and a faint bri 
stirred the tops of the fir trees. Perhaps this was the land bri 
of which Roger had spoken. A sense of irksomeness and restl 
ness laid hold of her. She turned from the window and wande <4 
into the little entrance hall, and unbarred a shutter to see if Ro :r 
were coming back. But no one was in sight on the long, straig ¢, 
unused road that led to the house. She peered into the em; y 
kitchen, and then, seeing a band of sunlight on the staircase, wi 1t 
up it. Perhaps she should see Roger from an upper wind 
There were no shutters onthem. She glanced into one after anot! + 
of the little cluster of dishevelled bedrooms, with crumpled ne 
papers left over from a hurried packing still strewing the floc s 
The furniture was massive, early Victorian, not uncomfortable, | ut 
direfully ugly, the kind of furniture which forty years ago, in a | ss 
luxurious age, was thought good enough for a shooting-box 0: |y 
occupied once or twice a year. 

There was one fair-sized south bedroom, and on the wind 
sill was a young starling with outspread, grimy wings. Annc'te 
ran to open the window, but as she did so she saw it was 
dead, had died beating against the glass, trying to get out into 
the sunshine, after making black smirches on the walls and 
ceiling. 

Everything in this one room was gay and pretty. The curtains 
and bed-hangings were of rosebud chintz. Perhaps the same h«ad 
that had made them had collected from the other rooms the old 
swinging mirror with brass rosettes, and the chest of drawers with 
drop-handles, and the quaint painted chairs. Annette saw the 
crib in the corner. This room had been the nursery. It was here 
no doubt, that Mrs. Deane had watched her child die. Some of the 
anguish of the mother seemed to linger in the sunny room with its 
rose-coloured curtains, and something, alas! more terrible than 
grief had left its traces there. 

A devastating hand, a fierce destructive anger had been at 
work. Little pictures had evidently been torn down from the 
wall and flung into the fire. The fireplace was choked high with 
half-burned débris, little shoes, pinafores, and toys. A bit of a 
child’s linen picture-book had declined to burn, and hung forlornly 
through the bars, showing a comic picture of Mrs. Pig driving home 
from market. A green wheel had become unfastened, and had rolled 
into the middle of the room when the wooden horse and cart were 
thrust into the fire. 

‘““ She must have cried all the time,” said Annette to herself 
and she shivered. She remembered her own mad impulse of 
destruction. 

““ It’s no use being angry, 
‘No use. No use.” 

The photograph frames had evidently been swept into the 
fire, too, all but one, for there was broken glass in the fender, and 
on the floor. But one framed photograph stood on the mantel- 
piece, the man in it smiling and debonnair, looking gaily out at 
Annette and the world in general. Under it was written in a large 
clear hand, ‘‘ Daddy.”’ 

It was Dick Le Geyt, but younger and handsomer than Annette 
had ever known him. She looked long at it, slowly realising that 
this then had been the home of Dick’s mistress, the Mary of whom 
he had spoken and her child to whom he had done a tardy justice 
in his will, the will she had helped him to make. The child, Dick's 
child, was dead. It’s empty crib was in the corner. Its memorials 
had perished with it. 

All that was left now of that little home was Dick’s faved 


, 


” 


she whispered to the empty walls 


photograph smiling in its frame, purposely, vindictively left w en 
all the others had been destroyed. Mary Deane had not ced 
to take it with her when she cut herself adrift from her past. he 


had not had the clemency to destroy it with the rest. She ad 
left it to smile mockingly across the ruins of the deserted nurs ‘y 
While Annette stood motionless the fierce despair of the mc ‘et 
became almost visible to her: the last wild look round the rm »™ 
and at the empty crib, the eyes averted from the smiling fac 0° 
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the mantelpiece, and then the closed door and the lagging, hurrying 
footfall on the stairs. 

“It’s no use being angry,’’ she whispered again. ‘‘ Even 
Dick knew that. No use. No use.”’ 

And with pitying hands she took Dick’s photograph out of 
the frame and tore it up small, and thrust the pieces among the 
charred remains of his child’s toys. It was all she could do for him. 

Oh! if she had but known Mary Deane, if she could but have 
come to her and have told her that Dick had not been as heartless 
as she thought, that he had remembered her at the last, and as far 
as he could had made a late amends for all the evil he had done 
her. But the child was dead, and Mary Deane herself was gone. 
Gone whither ? She had flung away in anger and despair, as she, 
Annette, had once flung away. Perhaps there was no Mrs. Stoddart 
to care for Mary in her hour of need. 

\nnette’s heart sank as if a cold hand had been laid upon it. 
fhe peaceful, radiant faith and joy of a few hours ago? Where 
were they now? In their place, into this close, desclate room 
wit) the dead bird on the sill, came a great, an overwhelming 
fear. Men were cruel, ruthless creatures who did dreadful things 
to women under the name of love. 

As at a great distance, far, far awav in the depths of childhood, 
she beard her mother sobbing in the dark. Almost her only recollec- 
tion of her mother was being waked in the night by that passionate 
sobl ng. The remembrance of her father came next—sordid, 
goo.-humoured, mercenary—and she shuddered. No wonder 
her mother had cried so bitterly. Close behind it followed the 
sens ‘ive, sensual face of the musician who had offered to train 
her. And then sudden and overwhelming, blotting out every- 
thin : else, came the beautiful young lover whom she had cast forth 
from her heart with passion a year ago. All the agony and despair 
whic) she had undergone then rushed back upon her, seemed to 
rush past her to join forces with the cold desolation lingering in 
the empty room. Annette hid her face in her hands. She had 
put t all behind her. She had outlived it. But the sudden re- 
membrance of it shook her like a leaf. In that grim procession 
Dick came last, poor, poor Dick. Dick had not been wicked, 
but he had done wicked things. He had betrayed and broken 
fait] He had made as much desolation and anguish as if he had 
been hard-hearted. Oh! why did women love men! Why did 
they trust them ! 

\nnette stood a long time with her face in her hands. Then 
she went out and closed the door behind her. The sun was shining 
bravely, and she longed to get out of this death-shadowed house 
into the warm, living sunshine. She went back to the drawing- 
room, her quiet step echoing loudly down the passage, and looked 
out of the long window. But the outlook was not calculated to 
lessen her oppression. 

Close at hand, as she knew, were gracious expanses of sea 
and sky and headland and heathery upland. But a stone wall 
surrounded the house, and on the top of it a tall wooden fence 
had been erected so high that from the ground floor you could not 
look over it. This wooden fence came up close to the house on 
every side, so close that there was only just room for some thin 
firs and a walnut tree to grow within the narrow enclosure, their 
branches touching the windows. 

\nnette did not know that the wall and the fence and the 
rees were there to protect the house from the wind which in winter 
swept with arctic ferocity across the moors. In the narrow strip 
between the fenced wall and the house Mary Deane had tried to 
make a little garden. Vain effort. The walnut tree and the firs 
took all the sun from the strip of flower bed against the wall of the 
house, where a few Michaelmas daisies and snapdragons hung their 
heads. She had trained a rose against the wall, but it clung more 
dead than alive, its weak shoots slipping down from its careful 
supports. She had made a little gravel path beside it, and had 
paced up and down it. How worn and sunk that path was. There 
was not room for two to go abreast in it. One footfall had worn 
that narrow groove, narrow almost as a sheep track on the down. 
\nd now the path was barely visible for the dead leaves of the 
walnut, falling untimely, which had driften across it and had made 
an eddy over the solitary clump of yellow snapdragon. 

Annette drew back the bolt of the window and stepped out. 
The air, chill with the mist which had silvered everything, was 
warm compared to the atmosphere of the house. She drew a 
long breath, and her mind, never accustomed to dwell long upon 
herself, was instantly absorbed in freeing the snapdragon from the 
dead leaves which had invaded it. Two birds were bathing them- 
selves sedulously in the only sunny corner at the end of the garden. 
\nnette saw that their bath also was choked with leaves, and when 
she had released the snapdragon she applied her energies to the birds’ 
bath. But she had hardly removed a few leaves from it when she 
Stopped short. It was a day of revelations. The birds’ bath 
was really a lake: a miniature lake with rocks in it, and three 
tn fishes—rather too large, it must be owned, to be quite probable— 
and a tin frog spread out in a swimming attitude, and four ducks 
all josling each other on its small expanse. It was a well-stocked 
lake. Tears rose in Annette’s eyes as she explored still further, 
liftin, he drifted leaves gently one by one. 

! .ey covered a doll’s garden about a yard square. Someone 

hild had loved that garden, and had made it for a 
beloy child. The enclosure, with its two-inch fence, had no 





not ; 


sass it, but it had winding walks marked with sand and 
uny --hite stones. And it had a little avenue of French 
laven which was actually growing, and which led to the stone 
Steps the top of which the house stood, flanked by shells. 
It was a wooden house, perhaps originally a box; of rather 


debase | architecture it must be conceded. But it had windows 
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and a green door painted on it, and a chimney. On the terrace 
were two garden seats, evidently made out of match-boxes, and 
outside the fence was a realistic pigsty with two china pigs in it 
and a water butt and a real haystack. Close at hand lay a speckled 
china cow, and near it were two seated crinkly white lambs 
Annette, kneeling by the lake, crying silently, was so absorbed in 
tenderly clearing the dead leaves from the work of art, and in setting 
the cow on its legs again, that she did not hear a step on the path 
behind her. Roger had come back, and was watching her. When 
she discovered the two lambs sitting facing each other she seized 
them up and kissed them, sobbing violently. 

Something in Annette’s action vaguely repelled him as he 
watched her. It was what he would have defined as ‘* French.’ 
And though he had swallowed down the French father, he hated 
all symptoms of him in Annette. It was alien to him to kiss little 
china lambs. Janey would not have done that. And Janey was 


the test, the touchstone of all that was becoming in woman. And 
then all in a moment the tiny wave of repulsion was submerged in 
the strong current of his whole being towards her. It was as if 


some dormant generous emotion had been roused and angered by 
his petty pin-prick opposition to put out its whole strength and 
brush it away. 

“Don’t cry,” said Roger, gruffly. But there were tears in 
his small, round eyes as well as in hers. 

* Oh, Roger,”’ said Annette, speaking to him for the first time 
by his Christian name. ‘‘ Have you seen it, the fishes and the 
ducks, and the pigsty, and the little lambs and everything ? ”’ 

Roger nodded. He had watched that property in course ot 
construction. He might have added that he had provided most 
of the animals for it. But if he had added that he would not have 
been Roger. 

“And she’s burnt everything in the nursery,’’ continued 
Annette, rising and going to him, the tears running down her face. 
“ The toys and everything. And she’s torn down the little pictures 
from the wall and broken them and thrown them on the fire. And 
I think she only left the garden because—poor thing—because 
she forgot it.” 

Roger did not answer. He took her in his arms, and said, 
with gruff tenderness, as if to a child, ‘“‘ Don’t cry.’’ She leaned 
against him, and let his arms fold her to him. And as they stood 
together in silence their hearts went out to each other, and awe 
fell upon them. All about them seemed to shake, the silvered 
firs, the pale sunshine, the melancholy house, the solid earth beneath 
their feet. 

“You will marry me, won’t you, Annette ?’ 
hoarsely. 

Remembrance rushed back upon her. She drew away from 
him, and looked earnestly at him with tear-dimmed, wistful eyes 

The poor woman who had lived here, who had worn the little 
path on which they were standing, had loved Dick, but he had not 
married her. She, for one brief hour, had loved someone, but he 
had had no thought of marrying her. Was Roger, after all, like 
other men ? Would he also cast her aside when he knew all, weigh 
her in the balance, and find her not good enough to be his wife ? 

There was a loud knocking at the door, and the bell pealed. 
It echoed through the empty house. Roger started violently. 
Annette did not move. Soabsorbed was she that she heard nothing, 
and continued gazing at him with unfathomable eyes. After one 
bewildered glance at her he hurried into the house, and she followed 
him half dazed. In the hall she found him reading a telegram, 
while a groom, dismounted, held a smoking horse at the door. At 
the gate the dog-cart was waiting, tied to the gate-post. Roger 
crushed the telegram in his hand, and stared out of the window for 
along moment. Then he said to Annette: ‘“‘ Janey has sent me 
on this telegram to say her brother Dick is dead. It has been 
following me about for hours. I must go at once.” 

He turned to the groom: “I will take your horse, and you 
will drive Miss Georges back to Noyes in the dogcart.”’ 

The man held the stirrup, and Roger mounted, raised his cap 
gravely to Annette, turned his horse carefully in the narrow path 
and was gone. 


he said, 


(To be continued.) 


SPINNING SONG. 


Soft as a bee o’er the gardens in summertime 
Crooning a cradle song over the lily bed, 
Crooning a cradle song down in the lavender ; 
Softly continuous, weaving your thoughts in it, 
Waking or sleeping, your hands must be holding 
The flax. 
There is a spinner, who rests not nor slumbers ; 
See what a silvery thread he has spun for you, 
Over your hair, that was dark as the shadow depths, 
Under the pine. 
Lo! all about you, the web is entangled 
Your hands in its mazes grow feeble and trembling, 
Your feet in its mazes are slow on the treadles 
Your spinning is done. 
Listen! the music is broken— 
Smooth for a space and then halting and broken 
And the thoughts in your spinning belong to the days 
That are dead. 

KATHLEEN CLOSE 
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THE 


HE most striking and unexpected fact noticed was 
the way the falcon hunted and brought the quarry 
to the tiercel, who fed and looked After the young. 
Chis seemed such a fixed habit that when on occasions 
the absence of the falcon was prolonged, as when, 

on May 27th, no food was brought for twenty-four hours and 
the young seemed in danger of starvation, he seemed quite at 
a loss what to do, dividing his time between calling for food 
and paying hurried visits to the young and routing out the 
dried scraps of previous meals, or simply staring at them 
helplessly. Although, owing to my narrative being a composite 
of three years, it does not appear so, yet the falcon’s visits 
were more common at the beginning of each vear’s watching 
so that our presence may have had something to do with it 
At her infrequent visits later on she contented herself with 
simply dropping the prey into the eyrie and flying away at 
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once. The tiercel also occasionally just dropped the bird 
among the young and departed hurriedly. But, besides being 
quite unusual on his part, I think it was also unnatural and due 
to fright I feel sure from the subsequent behaviour of the 
young on such occasions that the natural method is for the 
prey to be divided by one of the parents, as otherwise the young 
males would get hardly anything. The presence of a hiding 
contrivance close to the young must have some effect on the 
habits of the adult birds. To what extent it acted in our case 
is difficult to tell. That it had little or no effect on the tiercel 
is, I think, shown by the frequency with which he stood on 
‘C.” the rock nearest the shed, and there, at a distance of 
five feet, preened himself and occasionally dozed by the half- 
hour. 

I have previously noticed with peewits, golden plovers 
and curlews that the male is the bolder bird. The male curlew, 
trusting to his protective resemblance, will often in broad 
daylight allow himself to be surprised on the eggs, and all the 
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HABITS OF THE PEREGRINE —II/1. 


photographs I have seen of this incident have been of the 
male bird. With all these birds, when the domestic arrange- 
ments have been upset by the intrusion of a hiding contrivance 
it is the male who generally takes up the duties usually assigned 
to the female. The more intelligent a bird is, the more difficy 
it becomes to impose on it with a hiding contrivance ; bu: 
boldness on the part of the bird also counts. The hoodie cr 
was difficult, but much easier than the raven, because he h: 
the courage to investigate. I shall never forget the blo 
curdling croak of the male hoodie as he walked all round 1 
tent time after time, while I lay inside afraid to move. Havi 
satisfied himself that it was harmless after an hour’s investi; 
tion, which began by the most cautious advances, but wh 
threatened at last to include an examination of the interi 
he afterwards paid no further attention to it. The raven 
the other hand, was too timid to investigate, and remai 
scared much longer. Although, when first used, a hid 
contrivance succeeds because the birds think they are ak 
vet I think that after a time its success is due to the fact t] 
although the birds are aware that it is tenanted, they toler 

it so long as the fact is not made too obtrusive. 

The female raven, after three weeks’ experience of 
hiding-tent, allowed me to come out and interrupt the fee: 
by going to the camera, which was twelve feet from her 1 
and yet was back feeding the young within five minute: 
my getting inside again. That she saw me come out and 
in again I am as certain of as that had I done so during the 
few days I should only have succeeded in keeping her off 
nest for the rest of my stay. Our tiercel was much bolder t 
the falcon, and that this is a sexual characteristic 
not an individual peculiarity is to my mind supported 
the fact that the same difference could be traced in 
young, z.¢., if | am right in presuming that the smaller yor ng 
are males. 

Whether it was the same pair of peregrines that tena 
this eyrie each year I cannot tell. It seems unlikely that 
their yearly peregrinations they should both escape the gun 
three times in succession, but from his behaviour I fancy t).at 
at any rate, the tiercel was the same bird. Our greater success 
in photography this year was no doubt due to the shed b 
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Heatherley TIERCEL FEEDING YOUNG EIGHT DAYS OLD. 
erected within a day or two of the hatching, when the young being limited to this evrie, I cannot offer an opinion ;_ but 


require constant attention, but I doubt if this would have been Riley Fortune, who, I believe, has visited over twenty eyries 
safe with birds not previously accustomed. My experience said that our peregrines were ridiculously tame. On one 


TIERCEL YAPPING TO MAKE THEM HURRY. Copvright. 
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occasion the tiercel got tired of flying 
round calling the alarm, and settled 
on the top of the island, although 
three of our party were busy at the 
shed, about thirty feet below him. 
On other occasions he either 
returned to the young before the 
relief party had time to reach thé 
foot of the cliff or went on feeding 
until they had nearly reached th 
eyrie That peregrines do not 
invariably kill in the air is shown 
by the fact that we saw nestling 
shag, rat and domestic chicken 
brought to the eyrie. As regards 
the voung, it will be seen, 1f com 
parison is made with Macpherson’s 
experiences with the golden eagle, 
that their development is much more 
rapid, the total time from hatching 
to leaving being between four and 
five weeks, whereas the eagles took 
eleven weeks, and no doubt the 
difference would have been greater 
had the number of young been the 
same in both cases. As_ regards 
the peregrines’ cries, we recognised C I. Kis 

three of them with little difficulty 

the alarm cry, the food cry, and the yapping which the tiercel 
used in hurrving the young over their meals There is 
nothing that strikes the user of a hiding-tent more than the 
great variety of sounds birds can be heard using when 
one is quite close to them. I should imagine that the most 
developed language will be found among those birds which 
are at once intelligent and 
gregarious such as the rook 
Here is a field for the true ornitho 
logist, which notwithstanding = the 
great advances in science, remains 


almost virgin § soil In conclusion 
I should like to add that I am 
simply a bird-lover with some 


knowledge of photography What 
little experience I have had _ of 
ornithologists makes me anxious not 
to be confounded with them, as I 
think that the present mania for 
bird and egg collecting is deplor- 
able when so much remains to be 
done in the study of living birds. 
Minute description of their plumage, 
which leads to the discovery of 
what are called sub-species, the 
announcement of which is_ the 
signal for the indiscriminate slaughter 
of hundreds of birds in order that 
those who wish to be considered 
ornithologists may see their names 
in print, is, I think, one of the 
saddest features of modern orni- 
thology. Rare birds have no greater 
enemy than the scientific collector. 
I was only lately reading an account 
by a leading ornithologist of his 
hunts after the eggs of sea eagles 
in Scotland, and it left me wonder- 
ing whether future generations will 
consider even his complete works 
any compensation for the part he 
played in rendering this bird extinct 
so far as these islands are con- 
cerned [hat grand bird, the gyr 
falcon, of Iceland, is now on the 
very verge of extinction owing to 
the way it is being harried by 
ornithologists and the _ collectors 
employed by wealthy  dilettanti. 
Reasoned remonstrances are of no 
avail against this wanton destruc- 
tion, and the extinction of rare 
birds will continue unless the for- 
mation of private collections is 
made illegal. The multiplication of 
museums is also a doubtful benefit. 
No town considers itself complete 
nowadays without a museum, and a 
museum, once started, the curator, F. Heatherley 
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of course, desires all the rarest birds to be represe: 
On my last visit to Chester museum, one of the best ip 
the kingdom, I found the latest acquisition was 
osprey, which had been shot in the neighbourhood. 
sidering that nine-tenths of the visitors do not | 


an osprey from an ostrich and are little interested 
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the matter, I think a museum is the wrong place for a 
bird which is nearly extinct. Words, however, have as 
little effect as the sandwich-boards carried about in 
London, imploring women not to wear rare birds’ feathers 
in their hats. But at any rate, these are some of the 
reasons why I wish my readers to consider me as simply a 
bird-lover. — FRANCIS HEATHERLEY. 


A GENTLE HOBBY. 


HE fact that King George has purchased three Jacobin 
hens for the purpose of mating with cocks which the late 
King Edward is said to have received from the Kixel 
Kiosk at Constantinople will serve to fix attention 
upon a pleasing hobby pursued by many thousands 
of our fellow subjects, sometimes to 
their profit, and doubtless always to 
th ir pleasure. Breeding fancy pigeons 
is 10 nineteenth and twentieth century 
iniovation, for John Moore, who 
w ote the ‘‘ Columbarium,”’ was in busi 
ness about 1700 as an “ Apothecary at 
the Pestle and Mortar, in Lawrence 
P. untney’s Lane, the first great gates 
at the left-hand from Canon Street, 
ar | lived formerly at the Pestle and 
Mertar, in Abchurch Lane, London.” 
Were the old chemist, satirised in his 
d by Addison and Pope, alive, he 
would doubtless marvel at the many 
beautiful varieties of the birds he 
loved so much. 

Pigeon-breeders may be divided 
roughly into two classes—those who 
simply breed birds for their beauty of 
form or plumage, and those who, 
ignoring such fripperies, interest them- 
selves in more sporting pursuits by 
racing their working homers, or flying 
for almost incredible hours their kits 
of tumblers or tipplers. Readers of 
CountrRY Lire will recall the illustra- 
tions published a few months ago of the 
King’s lofts of racing homers at Sand- 
ringham, and little more need be said 
upon the subject now beyond mentioning 
the fact that the National Homing Union 
has a membership of close on 25,000, 
and that last year it issued 774,919 
rings for young birds. Truly remark- 
able figures ! 

Fancy pigeons come into a different 
category, being kept for their prowess 
in the show-ring, or as adornments to 
an aviary, and really charming they 
look, too, especially some of the 
smaller Oriental varieties. In this, as in 
breeding other forms of livestock, 
success rarely comes by chance, the man 
who founds an important loft doing so 
by the exercise of sound judgment, 
the icquisition of much knowledge, and 
an assiduous study of the law of 
heredity in its practical application, 
Darwin was sufficiently impressed to 
pay high tribute to the work of his contemporaries in this 
direction, One of the chief merits of this hobby is the small outlay 
necessitated, while, if money is any consideration, the profits may 
make quite a useful addition to one’s income. Except in the case 
of large aviaries, where some hundreds of birds are housed, the 


wee-'y corn bill is but trifling, nor is the trouble involved consider- 
able The original outlay will depend entirely on one’s means 


and -nclinations. A wealthy man in the North is said to have laid 
er £2,000 on his lofts, but one whose ideas are not extravagant 
‘an quip himself with fairish accommodation for a few pounds 
letting is cheap, and the wooden structures need not be of 
borate nature, for pigeons are hardy enough if kept away 
from draughts and damp. So, too, in the choice of stock there is 
a W latitude. While roo guineas for a single bird is not an 
unce’imon thing, well-bred ones which have produced winners 
have been picked up for a few shillings. Probably the beginner 
anted to establish a sound strain would be abie to satisfy 
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himself by paying about 5 guineas a pair. Going to the best loft 
and paying a little more is usually the cheapest in the end, and the 
shortest cut to the goal. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of starting well, and, as far as possible, provided too 
close inbreeding is not necessitated, sticking to one strain. The 
returns will come when a man has shown himself capable of pro- 
ducing the best. One hears stories of as much as {500 a year 
being made for several seasons together, and figures are on record 
illustrating the extraordinary prices that are sometimes realised 
When Mr. A. Gillett dispersed his loft of English and African 
owls a few vears ago the total sum of £1,564 was reached at 
public auction, this being an average of ove {7 a bird. The 
late Mr. Mathias bought the whole of the Rev. W. F. Lumlev’s 
stud of turbits for £300, and last autumn Mr. Hubert Wright’s 
show homers and Antwerps made £552 under the hammer. 
Too much stress, however, should not be laid upon the monetary 
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side of a recreation that may do far more for a man than increas¢ 
his balance at the bank; one prefers rather to look at the pleasurt 
to be derived, the anodyne from business worries, the relaxation 
from social cares. 

Jacobins, which now seem to be engaging His Majesty’s interest 
to some extent, are curious-looking birds, with that striking forma 
tion of the feathers of the head which suggested to early breeders 
the hood of a monk—hence the name. They are undoubted], 
an old variety, as they are mentioned in a work published at Bologna 
in 1600, but the Jacobin of to-day differs materially from his 
progenitor of not more than fifty vears ago. Breeding for abnormal 
length of feather in the hood, sufficient to cover the head. has 
produced another feature known as the mane, a parallel row of 
feathers rising from the back, incurving, and extending to the hood. 
Apart from this eccentricity, one must not overlook the brilliant 
colourings which add so much to the charm. Keds, blacks, yellows 
and whites are all to be had in rare beauty. a &. Be 
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HE destruction of Abbotstone and the transference 
of the Grinling Gibbons carvings which had adorned 
it to the new-modelled saloon at Hackwood are 
attributed by Britton and Brayley to the fifth Duke 
of Bolton, who succeeded in Lavinia Fenton's 

born before and so, on her 
husband's death in 1754, titles and estates passed to his brother 
Harry, who enjoyed them for five vears Then his son Charles 
John became fifth Duke of Bolton and, judging from the date 
of the garret plan, very soon made the alterations to the central 
block of Hackwood that were necessary for the bedecking of 
the saloon with the spoils of Abbotstone. He probably did 


1759 


were she became duchess 


SOnS 


much refurnishing [here remains a considerable amount 
of Chippendale furniture, such as chairs and settees, having 
cabriole legs and acanthus carved knees Chis type appears 


in Chippendale’s first edition of his book, published in 1754, 
and though it was giving way to the straight leg, vet it was not 


wholly superseded when the fifth duke succeeded. For him 
certainly a surviving drawing of a very good bookcase will 


have been prepared, but the piece itself is not now to be found 
at Hackwood. Very likely he was a man who proposed more 
than he carried out, for the bookcase drawing is not the only 
one of his time that we fail to find translated into the accom- 
plished thing rhe piece of furniture, indeed, may have come 
and but that can hardly be true of certain accessory 
buildings for which the architect of Spencer House prepared 
plans 


rone, 


we. 
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Signed “ J. Vardy,’’ and dated 1761, is a drawing 
“A Cottage Designed for Hackwood for a man to Open 
Park Gate.”” It was to be of brick and flint, and evide: 
the growth of the ‘“ Gothick Taste’ for such embellishm« 
to the grounds. Another drawing, however, shows a | 
which, in true classic spirit, sets symmetry before convenien 
for it takes the then popular form of two square boxes, ¢ 
containing a room twelve feet square, flenking gates an 
palisade of wrought-iron work—probably pre-existing, as t 
exhibit something of the fine style of the immediate follow 
of Tijou. There is no trace of these buildings, but very lik 
Duke Charles John was still contemplating their erection w! 
death overtook him in 1765. He was a bachelor, but ha 
daughter whose future he took pains to assure. He \ 
succeeded by his brother Harry, an admiral who came in 
a full share of the quarrels and criticism that fell to the lot 
many of the men who rose high in the services in that ag 
political and professional jealousies. Leaving 
issue at his death in 1794, the dukedom became extinct, w 
the Winchester title passed to a descendant of the younger 
of the “ loval’’ Marquess. He, however, obtained but a mor 
slice of the great inheritance, for, by the settlement made 


passions 


the fifth duke, Hackwood and Bolton came to the latter’ 
daughter, Mrs. Orde. Her husband, cadet of a Yorkslu 
family, thereupon added the name of Powlett—the vari 


of the family name that his father-in-law had affected 


soon after was created Baron Bolton. 
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In due course he turned his attention to increasing thx 


ize and diminishing the inconvenience of Hackwood. He 


sought the professional advice of one of the Wyatt kindred 
members of which for nearly a century “restored” and 
mproved "’ innumerable churches and country houses. It 
as Lewis Wyatt, one of the less famous members of the family 
who gave us the present stuccoed elevations of Hackwood. H« 
had by no means completed the task when the description 
pl lished by Britton and Brayley in 1805 was written, for that 
speaks of Lord Bolton having then only ‘“ commenced the 


wore 
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execution of a plan for essentially improving the accommoda 
tions ; and which among other objects embraces the erection 
of a new front on the north about twenty-four feet from the 
present and to be connected with the old wings by a sweep ot 
more grace and utility.” Four rooms and a great staircase 
were thus added, and the north side assumed its present appeat 
ance. This scheme, however, made no alteration in the disposi 
tion of the rooms of the ducal house and left the south sid 
untouched. Certain pencil marks on Wyatt’s plan were 
probably made by the second Lord Bolton, who afterwards 
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formed the dining-room and tapestry-room with their loggias 
and other adjuncts out of the original suites of rooms that had 
been located in the low buildings at either end of the central 
block. He likewise altered and stuccoed the exterior of the 
south side, and thus completed the house as we find it now and 
as the illustrations show it 

It will be noticed that the hall, a room forty feet long and 
twenty-four feet wide, although built by Wyatt, is not decorated 
in the dull classic style that obtained, as an alternative to 
neo-Gothic, during the Regency, and which was adopted for 
the stuccoed exterior Except for its ceiling and its cornice it 
might almost pass for the work of the first Duke. No doubt, 
some of the woodwork, including the elaborate “ drops” in 
Grinling Gibbons’ manner, dates from then and was incorporated 
in new imitative work. Two Mortlake tapestries of the Raphael 
Cartoon series, surely transferred from some room of the old 
house occupy the spaces on either side of the great doorwa\ 
that opens into the saloon. Below the tapestries stand very 
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fine side-tables, their heavy marble slabs set in ri 
carved frames, the Paulet arms in a cartouche occup 
the centre of the front rail. The legs with elaborat 
scrolled knees and ball-and-claw feet complete a « 
which, in conjunction with the fact that the materia 
walnut wood, leads to the conclusion that these pieces 
furniture date from the later vears of the second Duke, 
died in 1722. The enriched door architraves, the great 
moulding of the marble fireplace, over which hangs a port 

of the Earl of Arlington, who died in 1685, the large raised panels 
forming the background of pictures or of carved drops, make up 
an ensemble that, despite lapses into Wyatt’s habitual mannet 
puts the newer hall in haimony with the earlier traditions of 
the house. The same note is struck in the billiard-room and 
study. Both, as last week’s illustrations showed, have Grinling 
Gibbons’ work of fine quality over the fireplaces. The ceiling 
of the former aims at being in the Wren manner, while the latt 
has a cornice which is a coarse plaster adaptation of the moulding 
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ith highly enriched cavetto member that we find in wood at 
ampton Court. The saloon, however, much more nearly 
yproaches the original period of the house. The ceiling, indeed, 
id the fireplaces must be intrusions of the second Lord Bolton’s 
ne; but for the rest the work is old, for it is the Abbotstone 
ainscoting. As already mentioned, this room is entered from 
ie hall through a doorway of exceptional size It is six feet 
x inches wide and fifteen feet high. It would seem that the 
irresponding aperture at Abbotstone was lower, for about five 
‘tt from the ground there is a joint in the great nine-inch- 
de architrave moulding with enriched members, and the 
ecution of the lower pieces is not quite equal to the rest, so 
iat they were probably added when the fifth Duke refitted the 
m. Its present proportions and fittings are so much what 
might expect in the “ great hall” of a 1688 house that it 
difficult to believe that in 1760 it was halved in height and 
decorated. Moreover, a central room open from the ground 
wor to the roof would admit, while the house remained only 
ie room thick, of only four chambers on the first floor and 
ould prevent intercommunication except on the ground floor 
rhis means that while the first Duke created an exterior in 
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every line and detail consonant with his own age, he permitted 
an unmitigated medieval arrangement to continue within 
Yet there can be little doubt that this was the case, for Britton’s 
account was based on information derived from the daughter 
and son-in-law of the man who effected the alterations, and who 
as we are clearly told, pulled down Abbotstone and transferred 
the wainscoting and Grinling Gibbons’ carvings. How fine the 
latter are appears from the detail illustrations of the ‘‘ frames ” 
of the portraits of the two Kings given last week. It may be 
gathered that they were designed for the dining-room at Abbot 
stone, as Grinling Gibbons and his followers were prone to use 
suggestive motifs. For instance, in the ‘“ King’s Eateing 
Room ’’—now the ante-room—at Windsor, birds, fishes and 
fruit are almost exclusively used for the wood carvings. Watson 
did the same in the State dining-room at Chatsworth. There 
were dead birds and fruit together with flowers in the Cassiobury 
and Holme Lacey dining-rooms, while the composition whicli 
most nearly resembles in its arrangement of game and fishies, 
fruit and flower the framing of the Kings at Hackwood, is an 
over-mantel at Sudbury, evidently not in its original position 
and quite likely at first in an “‘ eateing room.”’ The long, low 
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panels below the pictures at Hackwood were such as were often 
used—for instance, at Ramsbury Manor—where this space 
was not filled with looking-glass, as became fashionable under 
Wilham III. The panel below that monarch’s picture is very 
delightful, with its nut-eating squirrels at either end. Still 


finer is a similar panel in the library. Here, as the detail 
given shows, we find a triple representation of the owner’s 
ducal coronet—-which dates the carving as not earlier than 
1689—flanked by his supporters. The “ framing” above, 
seen in last week’s illustration, has, hanging amid its floral 
festoons, two of the little bas-relief medallions that Grinling 
Gibbons was 
fond of pro- 
ducing. The 
one represents 
William III. 
being crowned 
by amorini, while 
in the other a 
winged figure 
holds a sword in 
one hand and a 
palm leaf in the 
other —evidently 
offering peace or 
war to Eng- 
land’s enemies 
Unfortunately, 
the whole of 
this fine work 
is smothered 
under numerous 
coats of paint, 
so that all the 
verve and de- 
licacy that 
give unique 
distinction 
to the work 
of the great 
master - carver 
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are wholly lost. As occasional chipping of the later coating 
of grained oak shows the earlier white paint, the impression 
given is that the whole work is a coarse plaster cast. It is 
sad to see fine stuff so degraded. In the saloon it is better: 
there, a thin covering of dark brown masks, without wholl\ 
obliterating, the tool marks. It is therefore in no worse condition 
than the Windsor and Cassiobury carvings. But what a distanc 
there is between all these examples and those in St. Pau!’s 
or at Hampton Court, where Grinling Gibbons’ rule of leaving 
the lime wood untouched has ever been observed ! 

Where did all the Grinling Gibbons carvings now at Hack- 
wood 
from? Ther 
is, unfortunate|\ 
no answer to 
this question 
Britton 
only of — those 
in the saloon as 
being brought 
from Abbot 
stone. But 
they occur 
half - a - d 
rooms, sol 
of them dati 
from the n 
teenth cent: 
Such is tiie 
billiard - room 
already alluded 
to. The “ from- 
ing” much 
resembles at 

in the lib: 
and there 
similar long} 
below. 
however 
central fe: 
is that whe 


come 


speaks 
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equal delicacy. It is of exactly the same type, technical]; 
known as Punto tagliato a fogliani, or Venetian point. It 
was fashionable for cravats, with those who could afford it, j; 
Grinling Gibbons’ time. Charles II. paid {194 for three cravats 
‘de poynt de Venez,” but William III. got six for £158. Bot] 
monarchs are wearing such in their Abbey effigies. The highh 
raised portions and the large and diversified patterns appeale: 
to Grinling Gibbons as capable of effective rendering in lim: 
wood. The Hackwood example forms part of a very richh 
wrought panel. Foliated scrolls spring from the knot an 
end in the whorled mofif that called for so much delicat 
under-cutting. At each end stand _ well-sculptured boy 

holding wreaths of a little open, four-petalled flowe: 
which continue as swags right across the composition, t] 

remaining intervals being filled with shells and pearl necklacx 

It is probable that that splendid and expensive man, the fir 


Grinling Gibbons loved to prove his skill with the chisel rhere 
are point lace cravat carvings at Cullen and at Chatsworth, 
while that which passed into the possession ol Horace Walpole 
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Duke of Bolton, decked Hackwood as well as Abbotstone 
with what was the most sought-after form of wall decoratio1 
his day, and that all but what is in the saloon belong to 
house, although the drastic alterations carried out under Le 
Wyatt may, except in the library, have required a change 
place. Even as to the library, it is difficult to assert what 
original and what was altered. At first sight the ceiling | 
like a good and original example of the Wren period of plas 
work, with Lord Bolton’s heraldry merely added. But a ¢ 
inspection shakes that belief, and Lord Curzon conciu 
from his search through old accounts and other papers, 
this ceiling dates entirely from the second Lord Bolton’s 1 
and was carried out by Italian stuccoists. That gives ¢ 
interest to the ceiling, as we should not have expected to 
is now at No. 1, Stratton Street, and, being unpainted and in such good imitative work executed a century ago; and 
fine condition, looks very different from the one in the Hackwood other plaster-work in the house of Wyatt’s time, even w 
panel. But were it cleaned it would probably prove to be of as in the billiard-room and study, it aims at representing 
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me period, is very inferior and certainly not by the same 
’ d 


As the north side additions were only ‘‘ commenced ”’ 


| 1805, and as the first Lord Bolton died in 1807, much remained 


his son and successor to do. He continued Lewis Wyatt 
irchitect, and so late as 1821 we find him writing to Lady 
ton—the moving spirit in these matters—that he is sending 
with reference to vases, etc., for a conservatory, “‘ a sketch 

Mr. Browne’s estimate.’’ The presence at Hackwood 


iis nineteenth-century Browne, gave rise to the idea that 
Brown who imposed 


as eighteenth-century 
“landscape ”’ 
upon the 
t formal lay- 
This, how- 
must have 
1tinued, 
igh in some 
vy, until the 
iction of the 
il line, tor 
little was 


‘Capability ” 


at Hack- 
| by the later 
kes. More- 


we have 
ton’s con- 
yorary eVvi- 
e that “‘ vari- 
alterations, 
liberal and extended scale, have been made in the pleasure- 
nds by Lord Bolton, particularly on the south, which had 
originally arranged in the old style, by terraces, flights 
eps with pedestals and statues, leading to a great reservoir 
ater; and terminated by angular ramparts, bastions, 
The views from the house were also intercepted by high 
tree hedges skirting along the formal avenues.”’ Only 
description and the 1725 estate map remain to give us a 
picture of what this grand garden creation was once like. 
present expanse of lawn merging into the open stretches 
the park permits the entire outlook to be seen and 
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comprehended with one glance, whereas there must have bee 
fascinating mystery in the glimpses and vistas once seen at 
the ends of alleys and avenues framed in by the vew hedges 
Spring Wood remains a magnificent sylvan area, and stil 
contains many of the old avenues and walks, but the Spring 


Wood of the eighteenth century must have been of very 
exceptional splendour and interest. 

Although Wyatt was still writing to Lady Bolton o1 
architectural details in 1821, the main work must have been 
done long before. In the portion of the large dining-room 
which Lord Curzon has partitioned for habitual use there 

are, as the 
illustration 
shows niches 
filled with 


statues, and on 
the back of the 
statues occurs 
the date 1813 
This may be set 
down as about 
the date when 
the interior 
alterations to 
the old house 
were completed 
lo make the 
new dining 
room, three 
rooms ol the 
main portion is) m 


LAY ROOM. "COUNTRY LIFE 
old ducal house were absorbed. rhe 
the single-storeyed projection of the south front. Phe 
fireplace is in the curved end, over which the depressed 
barrel ceiling comes down as a cove. The plaster-work is 
rather ambitious, but poor in design and execution Phe 
sideboard, though exactly of the same period, is very much 
better. The mahogany is carefully chosen, and the carved 
portions, representing Orde-Powlett heraldry wreathed in 
ivy-leaves, are well executed; but the chased metalwork 
of the back is the most praiseworthy effort of this heavy and 
uninspired yet meritorious piece of English Empire furniture. 





WEST END “COUNTRY LIFE," 
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rhe lesser section of the dining-room is that which the illustration 
represents. It is in the high portion of the house, and therefor 
columns were necessary to support the upper part of the wall 
For all but exceptional occasions Lord Curzon finds this portion 
sufficient Here we see some choice pieces of English furniture 
and a French candelabrum of his introduction, while, as a screen 
between the two portions of the room, there hangs one piece 
of a very fine set of early seventeenth century Flemish tapestries 
out of a chateau near Bordeaux, purchased by the late Lady 
Curzon Che other pieces hang in the room, now called afte: 
them, at the east end of the house, which the second Lord Bolton 
made to correspond with the larger section of the dining-room 
but which has the advantage of being windowed at its curved 
end and of having a ceiling that does credit to its period. From 
it hang two magnificent chandeliers, made to Lord Curzon’s 
order out of the silver of numerous articles presented to him 
when he was Viceroy of India The design is adapted from 
some famous and unique originals executed in the reign of 


NATURE'S OWN 


COTT sings of “ Tall rocks and tufted knolls,”” and i 
these days, when the tendency is rife to thrust an 
artificial rock garden into all sorts of incongruous 
surroundings, with the wearying monotony of inappro 
priateness, it is distinctly refreshing to contemplat: 


what fine opportunities are offered for esthetic treatment 
by existing features of rock formation I have seen man, 
rock gardens, good, bad and indifferent, and have taken a hand 
in the design and construction of not a few but I never come 
in contact with a bit of real natural rock scenery, whether on 
a small or a large scale, but I feel conscious of the immense 
amount of misapplied energy that has been expended to litter 
our gardens with very doubtful achievements. Of course 


there are many very beautiful artificially constructed rock 
gardens in existence, in which natural stones have been naturally, 
arranged, but they are pleasing to the esthetic sense only in 
the proportion that they succeed in being exact imitations 
of Nature It is, therefore, obvious that where the conditions 
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James II Over a very fine marble mantel-piece of t), 
Adam period hangs Romney’s portrait of Lady Milner fro; 
Nun Appleton. It is one of several admirable pictures of t| 
English school now to be seen at Hackwood, but the propert 
of Lord Curzon. Next to the tapestry-room is the blue drawiy 
room or boudoir of the 1813 period, but simple and effectiy, 
forming a pleasant setting to the pictures that  h: 
recently been hung on its walls. Ladv Impey, by Gai 
borough; Lady Dashwood, by Reynolds; Lady Waldegra 
by Hoppner; and Mrs. Blair, by Raeburn, are, indeed 
masterly quartette ! 

For many years now Bolton Hall has been the favor 
country home of the Lords Bolton, and Hackwood is fortw 
indeed, in the absence of its owners, to have found a te) 
who knows its history, appreciates its value and heighter 
charm by careful reparations and by the addition of wi 
excellent and entirely apt works of art, objects of vertu 
pieces of furniture. H. AvraAy TIppix 


ROCK GARDEN. 


obtain, a skilful treatment of natural rock, whether exi 
as cliff-outcrop or the glacial boulder deposits one finds in va 
parts of the country, must inevitably produce by far the 
successful results ; and, really, it so frequently happens 
very little effort is required to produce the most pictur 
efiects (Incidentally, the word picture-esque 1s eloqu 
descriptive, used in this relation.) 

It would be wearisome to enter into the question « 
origin of the rocks themselves, or of the causes of the part 
formations they take, but it is essential, when considerin 
best means of dealing with what I have called the cliff occur: 
to keep these causes well in mind, for this reason : The end 
should be to carry the work of Nature one step further tha 
has gone, and in doing so every care must be taken 1 
violate her rules. The principal object in view should 
clothe with suitable vegetation just sufficient of the roc] 
to emphasise the rugged grandeur of the remainder. | 
preparation of the bolder masses the first consideration 





AT DARLEY DALE. 
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provision of spaces that will contain sufficient soil to maintain 
the various subjects to be planted ; and it is here that a careful 
study of the geological formation of the rock will prove invalu- 
able. In stone that shows a distinct stratification in compara- 
tively thin beds, such as the well-known Bargate and some of 
the Sussex sandstones, the planting should be done in such a 
ray as to em- 
ghasise rather 
than obliterate 
the stratification. 
Broad ledges can 
» cleared, bold 
\-s! iped verti- 
al incisions 
nat wide at 
the upper level, 
dim ashing in 
ricth and 


dept i as thev 

exte:d further ri 

dow. the cliff. hay 
By (us means a ar 
serie of irregular d 


Jop: ig valleys ts 
formed, leaving 
crags, knolls 

ind mounds 
confusedly 
hurkd,” for it 
mu:t not be 
forgotten that 
the true beauty 
of rock scenery 
is in its rugged 
outline. In the 
ofter sandstones 
ittle difficulty is 
xperienced in 
scooping out 
pockets wide 
and deep enough 
for tree 
root action. 
sometimes, however, as in the case of the old rock garden 
at Stancliffe, Darley Dale, shown in our illustration, the 
dificulty is not to create a rugged outline, but to find a 
ioothold for plant-life of any description. The stone in this 
case is a hard grit, such stratum as occurs being in exceedingly 
thick beds. In consequence, the planting should be of a much 
older character than in the thinner-bedded stone, as the rock 
iace left exposed will, of sheer necessity, be in much greater 
weas. The course to be adopted will, however, be much the 
same—broad, irregular valleys cut or blasted in such a way 
‘s to create craggy prominences. In the creation of such 
valleys it is easy to leave broad ledges and pockets for planting, 
as shown in the sectional sketch. This arrangement also ensures 
the conducting of the maximum rainfall to the roots. The 
ek itself absorbs and retains a great deal of moisture, and it 
is wise to make good provision for efficient drainage ; usually 
the introduction of some broken rock into the bottom of the 
pockets will be sufficient. Crannies and crevices can be intro- 
duced into the rock face where opportunity offers, and it is 
remarkable upon what a very small quantity of soil certain 
‘irubs and trees will thrive, especially when they can get their 
tots into the fissures of the rock. It may be found necessary 
to use a certain amount of the loose rock removed in such a way 
is to create a planting ledge or pocket ; but if it is done, and 
ny cement used in the fixing of such stones, it is imperative 
that it is done in such a way as to render artificial joints invisible. 
In selecting the vegetation to be introduced, circumstances 

ull obviously exercise a controlling influence. The degree of 
‘xposure, permeability of the rock, and also its weather-resisting 
apacity, must be duly considered. The presence of lime in 
the constituents will also- modify the selection somewhat. 
Above all things, nothing should be introduced that is not in 
haracter with rock scenery. Harmony of association is abso- 

utely essential. A few minutes’ mental review of the more 
promin-nt characteristics of the vegetation in the finest rocky 
udses pes we have seen will put us at once on the right track, 

ad th. first that occur to us are the numerous varieties of the 
Pinus ‘amily available. Where the rocks are bold and pre- 
ipitou. nothing can exceed in grandeur the association of 

Minus .ylvestris, the familiar but inadequately appreciated 
Scotch ine (or, as it is better, if erroneously, known, Scotch fir). 
Pinus | ughus (montana), the mountain pine, will adapt itself 
alm st any conditions, generally attaining a low-spreading, 
Imost reeping habit in exposed positions. Pinus Cembra, the 
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Swiss stone pine, usually grows erect and pyramidal, but this 
also will, in windy situations, lose its lead and assume an almost 
prosirate habit, spreading itself over a sloping rocky surface 
with fine effect. In more sheltered positions nothing can exceed 
in beauty the glaucous grey Pinus parviflora, which even in its 
vounger stages frequently takes to itself a contorted, weather- 
beaten appear- 
ance that is 
delightfully 
appropriate in 
association with 
rock. It has a 
habit of bearing 
its cones in a 
very small con 
dition, which 
adds immensely 
to its value for 
effect. Some 
smaller - habited 
and slower 

growing varicties 
adapted for more 
modest efforts 
are Pinus syl- 
vestris  globosa 
and its” variety 
viridis, Pinus 
sylvestris 
pygmea is) an 
exact reproduc 
tion of the Scotch 
pine in- minia 
ture. There are 
also two 
Varieties oft 
Pinus densiflora, 
ot very compact 
slow - growing 
habit suitable for 
the lower slopes 

In planting 
for bold sceni 
effect, and particularly where Scotch pines are used, ther 
is just one touch of Nature that should never be omitted 

groupings and _ isolated examples of silver birch. Free 
use can also be made of the following: Aspen poplar 
and oak, a little common ash for its delighiful green, 
and plenty of sapling mountain ash (Pyrus Aucuparia), 
for its grand autumn effect of brilliant foliage and berry. Then 
there is the whole Juniperus family, some erect and columnar, 
others prostrate and almost weeping, all invaluable whether 
for contour or foliage effect. Juniperus hibernica, J. hibernica 
compressa, J. Sabina (savin), J. Sabina prostrata and J. tamarisci- 
folia are among the best, but the évwe Juniperus sinensis 
aurea should never be omitted. I emphasise the “ true "’ in 
this instance, because there are several varieties in commerce 
erroneously bearing that name. Abies is another family that 
offers innumerable forms. Abies amabilis is the only one that 
need be mentioned here ; it loses its conical habit in exposed 
positions and produces huge fan-shaped, drooping branches 
down and around in all directions. 

Members of the Crategus family (thorns), broad masses 
of common gorse and the double-flowered variety (Ulex europaeus 
fl.-pl.), also the closer-growing Genista hispanica pumila, the 
various brooms in yellow, white and ruddy brown, certainly 
including such trailing forms as Cytisus kewensis, the larger forms 
of Rubus, particularly some of the Chinese brambles, many of 
the free-growing roses, such as rugosa, wichuraiana and _ briar 
sections, Pyrus, Cydonias, Vitis, Ivies, and a host of other 
similar plants will create a glad wilderness of trailing greenery 
and colour, the list of which might be extended ad infinitum 

In the course of the removal of rock from the upper regions, 
particularly if blasting has been necessary, huge boulders will 
have fallen helter-skelter to the foot of the cliff. Leave them 
there, or, at least, some of them, and plant round the isolated 
masses and single stones heather, gorse and low-growing flower- 
ing and foliage shrubs. If the soil is free from lime, there 
are many of the rhododendrons and azaleas that will revel 
in such conditions, and one of the finest masses of Rhodo- 
dendron hirsuta (alpen rose) I have seen was planted on a 
ledge of rock formed in this way, sending a rich carpet 
of growth eight or ten feet down the rock face. In the 
case of the smaller outcrops and boulder deposits, the aim 
should be to leave the character of the stone and the reason 
for its being in such a position to be perfectly obvious, and this 
can be best achieved by leaving it as much exposed as possible ; 
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a few firs, birches and junipers in the vicinity, and for the rest 
let the stones spring from broad masses of low, shrubby plants 
growing round their base. There is a world of exquisite appeal 
to the lover of simple beauty in a huge lichen-covered boulder 
lying in a bed of, say, Erica vulgaris cuprea. 

So far I have only suggested the use of trees and shrubs, 
and then merely touched upon a fraction of the number avail- 
able. To embark on an enumeration of the various suitable 
plants is a task requiring unlimited time and space ; but it is 
impossible to leave the subject without calling attention to the 
wonderful effects that can be obtained by the use of large 
masses of such plants as Dianthus, Campanulas, Aubrietias, 
Arabis, the commoner Sedums and Saxifragas, Erinus, Thymus 
Cistus and innumerable others. These are the more valuable 
if it is possible to arrange a natural-looking system of path 
tracks and steps about the rock face. Needless to say, no 
care should be spared to render these as unobtrusive as possible 
and they should emphatically mot bear signs of artificial 
construction 

In conclusion, let me leave to Sir Walter Scott the task ot 
describing the effect that will be the result of successful opera 
tions, and the words, while being eloquently descriptive of the 
most ambitious achievement, will apply in some minor degree 
to the smallest. Indeed, I have purposely refrained from 
describing the ideal because it is all summed up in the words: 

Where twined the path in shadow hid 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder splinter’d pinnacle 


TWO WEEKS IN 


he replied that he would soon get over that. ‘‘ But you c nno 
even ride,”’ they urged. ‘“‘ No,” he answered, “ but a fort: ght’: 


HE strenuous life is no longer confined to business 

Most of us are compelled to work hard, and such 
creatures of habit are we that many of us have learned 

to play as hard as we work. Nor is this to be regretted, 

for every healthy person knows that a complete 

change does him much more good than complete idleness. 
in fresh air, amid fresh scenes, among divers peoples with strange 
customs and manners, new life for mind and body may be 
found. Fortunately, there are many countries in this best of 
all possible worlds that satisfy such requirements. Many of 
us go, year by year, to the Alps, and find in them an inexhaustible 
tonic. But last summer (1912) the writer selected Iceland, 
for various reasons, as the scene of his holiday. Some of his 
friends, hearing of this, “‘ hoped he might enjoy himself,” in 
a tone of voice that plainly indicated they did not expect 
he would. ‘‘ You will be ill on the voyage,” they said, to which 
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The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, and battlement, 


Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lack d they many a banner fair. 


All twinkling with the dewdrops’ sheen 
The brier rose fell in streamers green 
And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes 
Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs. 


Boon nature scatter’d free and wild 

Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child 
Here eglantine embalm’'d the air, 

Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The primrose pale and violet flower 

Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride. 


Grey birch and aspen wept beneath 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock, 
And, higher yet the pine tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrow’d sky 
—‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 


ICELAND. 


constant practice will work wonders.’”’ As a matter oi fact 


the Icelandic pony is one of the quietest, strongest and mos’ 


reliable of animals. 

So we started, two of us, for a land, larger than Irelan 
where there are no railways and not many roads; where a 
travelling takes place on pony-back; where many of th 


volcanoes are covered by glaciers, and many of the stream: 


contain boiling water; where earthquakes are far from rar 
and the old farmhouses are actually built of earth. Add t 
these the facts that Iceland has produced a unique literatur 


has been the scene of many a stirring deed, and owing to it: 


isolated position is still the scene of many characteristic customs 
and it will be recognised that it is indeed not only a countr 
worth seeing, but one worth going a long way to see. Th 





THINGVELLIR, WHERE THE OLD ICELANDIC OPEN-AIR PARLIAMENTS USED TO MEET. 
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voyage proved truly delight- 
ful: for the steamer, after 
alling at the Faroe Islands, 
oasted round the East, North 
nnd West shores of Iceland 
before coming to anchor at 
Reykjavik, the capital, in 
the South-West of the island. 
\t each port of call there 
vas cargo to be landed and 
shipped, so that travellers 
ad anything from six to 
eighteen hours in which to 
explore the place, and, if 
they liked, go for a ride. 
There is not very much 
f iterest to be seen in 
Reyljavik itself, but we 
sav. _ a night there, and 
next norning began our tour 
nian |. Each was provided 
vith two riding ponies, and 
iad a roomy box for his 
vlor zings on one of the 
pack ponies. Our destina- 
tion this first day was 
[hin -vellir, where the old Icelandic open-air Parliament used 
to meet. The ride is a little over thirty miles in length, and a 





TURF-BUILT FARM STEADING. 


issue from the ground. These are the ‘‘ Laugar,” or hot 
springs, where two streams flow, side bv side, the one hot the 





HEKLA APPEARS CLOSE AND _ DISTINCT. 


fair carriage road has now been made all the way. Two miles other cold, and here are the open-air laundries of Reykjavik 
outside Revkjavik, dense white clouds of steam are seen to The country is wild and desolate, marshy in places and stony 

everywhere ; overhead, cur 

lews circle round and round, 

uttering their weirdly plain- 
tive note. At the end of 
° fifteen miles it is rather 
pleasant to get out of the 
saddle and lunch at a farm, 
after which the spare ponies 
must be ridden. The kind 
of scenery does not change 
much until Thingvallavatn, 
the largest lake in the 
country, a truly magnificent 
sheet of water, appears right 
in front. On we ride, till 
suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning we find ourselves at 
the edge of a sheer precipice, 
nearly a hundred and fifty 
feet deep and overlooking a 
striking valley, three miles 
broad, whose floor is scarred 
with deep fissures and whose 
further side is closed by 
another cliff, similar to the 
one on whose edge we now 
FORDING A GLACIER RIVER. stand. The whole scene is 
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the work of 
earthquakes. 
This was Thing- 
vellir, grand in 
natural beauty, 
famous in_his- 
tory. Here met 
Parliament ; here 
Christianity 
became the es- 
tablished religion 
of the land, in 
spite ol great 
opposition For 
during a heated 
debate on the 
subject, an earth- 
quake occurred 
in the vicinity 
‘See how angry 
are the gods,”’ 
said the heathen 
opposer, “ that 
we should even 
talk of altering 
our religion 
hark, how they 
thunder at us for 
it!’’ To which the mover replied by blandly enquiring 
“With whom the gods were angry when they split these 
rocks?” pointing to the ground on which they were standing, 
which, as all knew, had been rent by earthquakes long before the 
country became inhabited. In this way he carried the day. 

A road to the valley has now been cut through the cliffs. 
At Thingvellir may still be seen the ‘Hill of Laws,” 
(from which the statutes of the country were recited), the 
place where unhappy witches were burnt, and the deep, trans- 
parent pool in which convicted criminals were drowned. After 
inspecting them we were quite glad to get to bed, for a first 
ride of thirty miles is enough to shake one up considerably. 
But next morning we were as fit as ever, and rode another 
thirty odd miles to the Geysirs. The road now becomes a mere 
pony track, and the scenery is far more interesting than on 
the preceding day. All round are mountains, splendid in form, 
and in colour indescribable. Hot springs are frequently passed, 
some of which, situated on the edge of a lake, keep on squirting 
up into the air every few minutes 


COLD 


THORSMORK. 





SWIMMING. 





At Geysir 


itself there 
more than 
hot springs 
a few of w 
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are 


fifty 
only 


hich 


however, spout 
at the present 


day. But 
all send 
clouds of st 
and from a 
tance the 
looks li 
regular Va! 
Hinnon, a « 
tract of sn 
bonfires. 
Geysir is | 
the large 
these sprin 
mound of 
forty feet 
formed b 
water it 
supports < 
of scaldin 
more 
sixty fe 


diameter, in the centre of which a pipe, nine or ten feet 


runs down eighty feet into the ground. 
when an eruption will occur. 


No one can 
Last year (1912) these too! 


at least once on most days during the summer; but 
we waited for two long days, we never saw more than « 


baby eruption. 


Nevertheless, we frequently heard the | 


subterranean banging which always precedes one. So ' 
to content ourselves with teasing Little Geysir. Tur 
thrown down his orifice until in a short time he gets indig 
and spouts himself empty, a process that takes about a) 
The column of water does not exceed about twenty feet in | 

Leaving Geysir at eight o’clock in the evening, w 
glorious ride to a farmhouse called Skipholt taking in 
way one of the grandest waterfalls in Iceland. 

On the following day we were ferried across anoth« 


river, the Thyjorsa. 


As we approached it we saw tha 


at this place it was nearly half a mile wide, and that its 
were lashed into waves by wind, current and the unevenness 


of its bed. 


At this moment the sun burst out into its 
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jor the first time since we had left the coast. The ferry-boat 
vas ancient and leaky, and was half full of water by the time 
we reached the further bank. Rowing must have been hard 
work for the ferrymen, as the current was very rapid, and the 
waves, in midstream, threatened to swamp us. When we had 
reached the other side, the ponies were driven into the stream 
and swam across. 

For nearly a week we had been on the look-out for a 
dimpse of the volcano, Mount Hekla, the ascent of which 
we contemplated; but we had not yet seen it, for it 
had been wrapped in cloud for a month on end. That 
evening, however, to our great delight it appeared, clear and 
distinct, its triple summit piercing the few clouds that still 
dung to its lower slopes. 

Next morning we set out for it, riding for three hours and 
ahali and then walking. Such a landscape I have never seen 
elsewhere ; for many miles round the land is covered with 
deep, fine lava dust, in which cinders of varying sizes are 
sprinsled. Here and there enough vegetation is found to support 
alon ly farm ; but for the most part everything is dry and burnt. 
As w’ began to climb the skirts of the mountain, the landscape 
chanced for a short time, and we halted in a_ beautiful 
“for st,” in which the biggest trees were about six feet in 
heigh', and that is tall for Iceland, where the long, dark 
winters and cold north winds stunt all vegetation. Soon 
alter leaving this spot all vegetation ceased except moss, 
and presently this also vanished. Then came such a scene 
of wild desolation as Doré’s imagination might have 
pictured for a circle of the Inferno. It did not depress 
as much as it awed. Absence of vegetable and animal life 
alone cannot produce such an effect, for the high Alps lack 
this, and yet, in climbing them, one feels the keen exhilaration 
of a tussle with living rock and ice. Here all was parched up, 
dried, burnt, dead ; waves of lava, twisted as if in agony, lay in 
every conceivable shape; here was no live glacier, but mere 
stagnant snow, as unresponsive to the touch as were the cinders 
on which it rested. Working our way southwards, we crossed a 
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low pass two days later, whence the sea appeared beyond the 
plain, at a distance of eighteen miles, and, standing up at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, the Westmann Islands, so called after 
some Irish, as ‘“‘ West-men,”’ who, centuries ago, having slain 
their master, took refuge in these storm-swept islands. Bold, 
precipitous they are, the home now of a few fishermen and 
myriads of sea-fowl. Soon the sea disappeared from view, 
and we entered the broad, flat, glacier-flanked valley of the 
Markarfljot. The floor of this valley is shingle, and down it 
rushes an immense quantity of turbid water from the glaciers. 
These rivers split up into a great number of streams which are 
constantly altering their beds, so that a local guide is essential 
in fording them, though, even then, it is not always possible to 
cross. Imagine the novice’s sensations on urging his unwilling 
horse into a swirling torrent whose current is so rapid that 
the animal’s legs quiver as he carefully feels his way through the 
opaque water, although as yet the water has not reached far 
above his knees. Then imagine the stream suddenly deepening 
till the saddle is splashed, and the rider, clutching his pony’s 
mane, tucks up his feet behind him to try and keep them dry ; 
and if he is a fair horseman, and wise, slips them right out of 
the stirrups. If the pony is unaccustomed to such rivers, 
he very possibly takes fright and refuses to move any more, 
but standing still, trembles, the waves almost beating over his 
poor back until he is forcibly dragged on. By this time we are 
all well out in the stream, and we remember what our guide 
told us before we entered it (speaking is hardly possible now, 
for the rushing of the water drowns all voices but its own). 
He had said, “‘ Hold on tight, as sometimes people find that 
the stream stands still and the land runs away.’ And so it 
proved at first, for a strange giddiness attacked us all, though it 
very soon passed away. I saw one man gaily come to the 
water’s edge, smoking a pipe ; but as soon as he was in it his 
jaw dropped so suddenly that his pipe fell out and was swept 
away! Yet nervousness quickly vanished, and a_ keen, 
exhilarating enjoyment took its place. I should think we must 
have forded a hundred streams that day. <A. E. Murray. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ANY country people who are but mildly interested 
in antiquarianism will nevertheless discover much 
good reading in the latest of “ The Antiquary’s 
Books,” namely, Churchwardens’ Accounts from 
the Fourteenth Century to the Close of the Seventeenth 

Century, by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. (Methuen). Such a 
reader as we refer to must be sorely tempted to begin his reading 
near the end of the book, because Dr. Cox has got together a 
wonderful lot of information about livestock and vermin in 
the olden times. It was a medieval habit to make gifts or 
bequests of livestock to the Church. Hives of bees were given 
with the object of providing pure wax for the altar lights, 
and the wardens at times sold the honey. Sheep and cows, 
even pigs, were presented for particular purposes. Bassing- 
vourn in Cambridgeshire was largely dependent for its Church 
income on the farming of cows. It was an ordinary custom 
to let the stock out on hire. At this same Church in 1515 the 
wardens received 3s. rd. as rent for “‘ij mylchebestes.”” In 
the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the wardens of Stoke 
Courcy, Somerset, made a profit out of the parish cows. In 
the accounts of Elmsett, Suffolk, there is a list of thirteen cows 
bestowed on the parish, the name of each owner, the object 
of the gift and the farmer all being recorded. The objects were 
to sustain lights ‘‘ afore or lady in the chauncell,”’ “ afore or 
lady in the north syde of the churche,” “‘ in the Rode Lofte,”’ 
“before Seynt Peter,” or “‘to fynd the pascall and syngyng 
light.” In 1558, at Wootton, Hampshire, twelve sheep were 
given to the Church by ten donors. For another church of 
the district we have the following entry : 


1560 (Weyhill, Hants). The Stocke of the Church 


john North iiij shepe - =< én os xvj d. 
john Helliar for v shepe -.. ice _ - xij. d. 
yhn Tarrant j shepe mi _ és ‘a iiij d. 
mn Knyght and John Tarrant a li. of wax 
p’annum Robt Manfeld hath in his landes 
of shepe viij shepe at the paryshe plesure 
and to pay for the viij shepe by the year iij s. iij d 


The keeping of a parish bull was not uncommon, and at 
Ecking m there was a parish boar. In the Culworth accounts 
ot Nort: Hampshire a “town bull” repeatedly occurs. 

Our forefathers made short work with what they called 
vermin, and there do not seem to have been many wild things 
Which yore not placed under that category. The famous Statute 
passed 1 1532 ordered that a net should be provided in every 


parish township or hamlet for the destruction of rooks, crows 
and choughs, and thirty-four years after not only was this 
Act renewed, but other provisions were added to it. Dr. Cox 
gives the following list of awards, which we quote in spite of 
its length, because of its interest : 

‘““any Heades of old Crowes, Choughes, pyes, or Rookes, for the heades of every 
three of them a penny, and for the Heades of everie syxe yong Crowes, etc., 
a penny, and for everie Syxe Egges of anye of them unbroken a penny, and 
likewise for « verye twelve Stares (starlings) Heades a penny.” Such heads and 
eggs were to be brought before the wardens and assessors at least once a month, 
and a time of account was to be made in writing as to what money had been 
paid for them, and also for ‘‘ the Heades of suche other ravenyng Byrdes and 
Vermin. For everie Heade of Martyn Hawkes, Fyrskytte, Moldekytte, Busarde, 
Schagge, Carmerat, or Ryngtale (hen harrier), two pence ; and for every two 
Egges of them one penny ; for evry Iron (Heron) or Osprayes Head, fower pence ; 
for the Heade of everie Woodhall (Green Woodpecker), Pye, Jaye, Raven or Kyte, 
one penny ; for the Head of everie Byrde which is called the Kinges Fysshr, one 
penny; for the Head ot everie Bulfynche or other Byrde that devowreth the 
blowth of Fruite, one penny; for the Heades of every Foxe or Gray, twelve 
pence ; and for the Head of everie Fitchere, Poleatte, Wesell, Stote, Fayre-bade 
or Wilde Catte, one penny; for the Heades of everie Otter or Hedgehogges, 
two pence ; for the Heades of everie three Rattes or twelve Myse, one penny ; 
for the Heades of everie Moldewarpe or Wante, one halfpenny.’’ The heads and 
eggs, after account had been taken of them, were “ to be burned, consumed, or 
cut in sunder before Churchwardens and Taxours.” 

The Act was no dead letter either. At Bishop Stortford 
in 1571 there was paid “‘ {2 12s. 74d. in payment for the slaughter 
of 141 hedgehogs, 53 moles, 6 weasles, 1 polecat, 1476 mice, 
80 rats, 202 crows’ eggs, 128 pies’ eggs, 154 heads of crows and 
jackdaws, 24 starlings, 5 hawks, and 5 kingfishers.”’ 

Over the whole of Great Britain wild things had a price 
set on their heads. Evidently their habits were but little 
understood. Polecats and hedgehogs were paid for at the rate 
of two shillings, badgers and foxes at twelve pence a head ; 
but surely the polecat is more destructive than the hedgehog 
and the fox than the badger. Choughs must have been 
extremely numerous in those times as they were paid for at 
the rate of sixpence for a dozen heads. Among the various 
lists given we find the green woodpecker occurring several times 
and at Sidbury as late as 1724 fifty-five titmice were paid for at 
the rate of a farthing apiece. At Eastington in Gloucestershire, 
woodpeckers, hedgehogs, hoops, kites (9), joyes, fitchers and 
foxes, all were paid for. The killing of snakes was also rewarded. 
At times the birds invaded the churches and the wardens had 
to pay for getting them put out. At Wigtoft in Lincolnshire, 
for example, in 1512, Robert Haddenelle was paid four pence 
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“for stopping of Caddows (jackdaws) oute.’’ A similar sum be abused ; but the church-ale was generally a day of whole. 
was paid in Kent for keeping out pigeons, which were called some and innocuous merriment. 

culvers. At Worksop the crows had to be stopped. In 1627 

a payment was made at All Saints, Derby, “ For powder and THE BORDERS 

shott to kill pigeons in the Church.” At Redenhall, Norfolk, North and South of Tweed, Stories and Legends of the Borders. } 
in I711, a considerable sum was paid “ for worke and stuffe Jean Lang. (T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 

and nailes in stopping out ve owles at ve church.” We are MRS. JEAN LANG has brought together a miscellaneous assortment of pa 
often told that the starling has only increased within com- in her new book. Some of her stories are very old and some might have occurred 
parativel\ recent times: but in 1563 thev had to be driven yesterday. There is a great difference in the quality of them too. P if 


. . the best informed and best written i > “* St. Boswell’s Fair,” th 
out of the churches with gunpowder and were shot at with a oa See a ae Te o 


the bow and arrow. Sparrows also were trespassers; and the 
following entry at Bradeston probably refers to precautions 


fair which received its name from Boisil, the founder of the ancient my 
at Old Melrose. St. Boswell’s, up to within forty or fifty years ago, was t! . 
important gathering of its kind on the Borders. When the Rev. Johr id 


against the entry of birds: “ Paid for a hesppe of twynne for described it, the money turned over in the course of the day was estim 

ve nette at ve church dore ii} d. ob.”’ If the birds were accused be something between eight thousand and ten thousand pounds sterling 

of picking and stealing and trespassing, the rats were still was just at the end of the eighteenth century. It began to decline early in the 
greater sinners in these respects and there are many entries nineteenth, and now threatens to become extinct altogether. ‘* A Border t’ 
“‘rattes beyte,”’ and ‘“‘ Milke and Rattisbane.’’ Another trespasser is a history of Cuthbert of a rather uncritical kind. The monkish legend 

was the dog and he was so persistent that the dogwhipper seems him are related of many other saints in the calendar, and were scarce rt , 


repeating. Another good chapter is that on ‘“‘ The False Alarm of 1804 But 


to have been a permanent official. There were dog tongs for 
Mrs. Lang does not allude to what is the Border classic on the subject : 


shifting those that used their teeth, and a more cruel instrument : 
Auld Simon was luntin his cuttie 








It is a long pair of iron “ lazy keufs,”’ with short spikes at the end for laying And lowsin his buttons for bed. I 

one ee She Gee Cem But she has collected a vast amount of information about that re1 7 ; 

Another chapter equally interesting is that on church or incident. A feature of it never to be forgotten is the unanimity of th 

parish plays and church ales. Dr. Cox administers a rebuke At St. Boswell’s the roll was called at one o’clock in the morning, ai t 

to those scoffers who, taking account of the vats and draughts five hundred volunteers, only two failed to answer to their names. A . 

and barrels of ale which were consumed, scoff at these festivals : the Souters got marching orders at four o’clock in the morning. Ma t l 

men lived fifty, twenty and thirty miles from Selkirk, yet when they t 

It ill becomes Churchmen of the twentieth century, with their bazaars, ot the Cress there wes cule che who Gi4 uct enomer to the tell-call, : 

fetes, refreshments, whist-drives, and every variety of dramatical and musical he turned up later. These were not exceptional cases, but typi 

entertainments, to speak sightingly of the church-ales of our forefathers ; patriotism and promptitude of the Borderers. In a number of the s h 

and certainly the old ales were never disgraced by imitations of palmistry and authoress discovers a regrettable liking for the tragic, some of ther ‘ : 

fortune-telling, which are contrary to the laws of God and man only with notorious murders of a sensational kind. Those who like 

He is perfectly right Every good institution is liable to of thing can find plenty of it in a certain class of newspaper. , 

a 

ON THE GREEN. | 

By Horace HutcHinson AND BERNARD Darwin. ; 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP ARENA FOR 1913. for the purposes of that game of score play of which they think \ 

T. ANDREWS has so often been written of as the so much more than do the amateurs. It always seems io m r 

“Mecca of Golf” that not even the piety of the most that the St. Andrews course is one of the most difficult of al tl 

fervent pilgrim to that shrine could excuse repetition at which to get “ the figure ’’—whatever that par figure may st 

of a phrase worn so bare and common ; but it is certain be—at each hole. As regards this “ figure,” it would jot lk tl 

that this year more than the normal number of pilgrims’ easy to find a story more aptly illustrative of the change that s 

feet will tend thither as a consequence of its being the scene has come over the golfing face of the world than one which was ol 

of the amateur championship. Unless it be Westward Ho!, told some thirty years ago at the expense of dear Old Tom Morris tl 

where, for the first time, that championship was played last It is a St. Andrews story, but it is illustrative of a change whe ct 

vear, there is no other green on earth, in my humble judgment, is world-wide. It is typical. The story was this: that Old ul 

so amusing for match play—wherein, after all, the game of golf Tom had come in one day from playing, and had told every- if 

at its best consists essentially. Possibly I am quite wrong, body that he had gone round without a six in his score. That r 

but to me it does not seem quite as well adapted for score play is one of the points in the story, but the sharper one is that a 

as it used to be when solid gutta-percha, and not a composite which was revealed only three days later, that though he had gt 
affair of various lively elements, was the ball for the game. not had a six in his round, he had had “twa seevens.” That 

It is a view that finds some support perhaps from the fact that was a very good story in its day, some thirty years, as I say nt 

the professors, with few exceptions, hate this classic green ago. It was often told at the old man’s expense, and hie used wi 
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to laugh at it, in the very friendly way in which he would greet 
anv kindly bit of humour. I think he confessed that there 
was an element of truth about it, but that it had not lost any- 
thing in the telling, as, indeed, it is not likely that it would, 
seeing that its narrator was Mr. Logan White. Those who 
knew that good fellow, but indifferent golfer, will realise how 
much good humour was lost to the golfing world by his all too 
early death. 

\fter the passage of thirty years from that story’s birth, 
it is evident that its sharpest point is somewhat changed 
from What it was 
at the time of : . 
its first seeing ey 
the light. We 
may put aside 
that little matter 
of the ~~ twa 
seev us,” Which 
mad. the fortune 
of t! > tale at its 
first telling, and 


con to what 
mus now seem 
to the alto- 
get] astonish- 
ing fact that 
ther ever Was 
an ¢ not alto- 
get.iier?r pre- 
his oric in 


which 1t was 
caus tor legiti- 
mate pride, to be 
able to say, on 
coming infrom a 
round of the 
classic course 
whether with or 
without tacit 
reservations 
that no six had figured on the score. To-day, notwith- 
standing that the course has been a deal stretched in the 
thirty years’ interval, the first-class golfer has an uneasy con- 
science, as having committed an offence against the canons 
of right golf, if he come in having taken a six at any hole; 
that is to say, unless the wind, opposing him, has made it diffi- 
cult for him to get home in three at any hole, which is unlikely ; 
und as for any boast about his score, he might boast indeed 
if he was round without a five. In fact, it would seem as if a 
round without a five in it to-day was just about on a par with 
a round without a six in those days—so have we altered the 
golfing face of things. 

Partly, it is because of the altered face of the St. Andrews 
links that this change in our estimates has come about. The 
whins have been worn away so that the golfer who played his 
last shot thirty vears ago would not recognise the place if he 
were to see it now. A few bunkers have been put in to replace 
them, and although those who do not understand the circum- 
stances—that the bunkers are only substitutes for very much 
more troublous and intrusive whins, and not newly invented 
vexations for the golfer’s soul—grumble when they get into 
them, the course, in spite of them, is so wide that straight 
driving is not needed and gets no reward. Of course, all things 
are relative, and this is a criticism which has to be received with 
reasonable understanding. He is better placed still for the next 
shot who plays the first shot just right, but in the old days, 
if he did not play that first shot just right, he hardly had an 
opportunity for a second shot at all. 

So that widening has made a vast difference ; and also the 
soil, by the continual tramp, tramp, tramp of the golfers’ 
march, has been hardened up, or down, so that any kind of ball 
will run a great deal further on it than it used to. But after 
all is said, it is the change in the ball itself that has made the 
greatest difference of all. That ball goes far off the tee, perhaps 
not a -reat deal further than the old solid one if the latter were 
quite perfectly hit, but a great deal further if the comparison 
be mae between the slightly mis-hit shots with the one and 
with t!> other. It is when we come to the second shots, how- 
ever, tat the more lightly and easily rising ball makes the 
probl so much more simple ; and the greater distance that 
the ru! .er core will travel from the iron clubs is such that there 
is har’ » a comparison at all. Add to this that most of the 
approa ves to the St. Andrews greens are “ open,” with no 
bunker » loft over just before them, so that there is no necessity 
to pla, that “ stop” stroke to which the livelier ball does not 
lend it: (f quite as kindly as the old solid globe, and there are 
quite t asons enough to account for the fact that a round 
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without a five in it at St. Andrews to-day is not very much more 
than equivalent to a round without a six on the St. Andrews 
of thirty years back. In the interval, there has been a vast 
improvement, which counts for much, in the putting greens; 
one trembles to think what would have happened with the 
light-hearted rubber-cored ball of to-day if it had been obliged to 
encounter all those kicks and hazards of outrageous fortune which 
the more business-like “ gutty”’ of the Victorian age endured 
only with pain and resentment. Green-keeping and course con- 
struction were simple sciences then; but the actual science of golf 

was considerably 


less easy than it 
wo Bs is, and for that 
a reason, and for 


none other, in 
m \ humble 
opinion, is the 
younger genera 
tion of golfers 
unable to knock 
the veteran 
brigade from its 
place in the van. 
The school in 
which they have 
studied is not so 
hard, and they 
have therefore 
not learned their 
lessons so per- 


fectly. H.G.H 


ANSWERS OF 
THE RULES 
COMMITTEE IN 


APRIL. 
rHE Rules of Golf 
Committec had 


rather a_ full pro- 
ELYSIAN FIELDS. gramme of questions 

before them in 
April. We can notice one or two only of the responses; those, namely, 
which are most likely to be of practical guidance. It is to be understood 
that a teed ball becomes a ball in play as soon as a player has attempted a stroke 
at it, even though the stroke miss the globe That is a point worth noting, 
and it is brought out in the answer to a query from the Burhill Golf Club, wher: 
a player in a foursome, after one of his opponents had missed the globe with 
the tee-shot, knocked the ball off the tee and told his caddie to tee his own ball 
in its place He lost the hole for his side under Rule 18, in spite of a rather 
ingenious plea that he set up for his defence, claiming the exemption given by 
Rule 16, which allows a ball to be moved if within a club’s length of the ball 
about to be played. On the other hand, a question which may almost seem at 
first sight to involve something like the same point and to be susceptible of an 
answer in the like terms, reccives quite another response. It is sent up by 
the Ipswich Golf Club, as follows: ‘‘ A player drives his opponent’s ball from 
the tee (exceptions A and B in Rule 20 having no application). Can the opponent 
claim the hole under this rule, and does it apply to the first shot from the tee ? ” 
The answer in this instance is: ‘‘ No; the ball which was played, though not 
the player’s property, becomes the player’s bal! in play for this hole.’’ Of course, 
the legal postion would have been entirely different had the player whose ball 
it really was already had a shot at it on the tee and missed the globe. It could, 
in that case, never become the ball of his opponent for the purposes of the hol 
The last response that we can notice is in answer to a question asked by the 
Banstead Downs Golf Club, and we would call particular attention to it because 
both in score and in bogey play people are apt to be a little careless about the 
correct order of taking the honour and hitting off. ‘‘ Oh, you hit off first, 
though it is my honour. I'm getting out a new ball’—some such speech as 
that one often hears, and it is acted on without thought of illegality on either 
side. But here are question and answer which indicate that this is not a matter 
to be dealt with in this lighthearted way. “ In a Bogey competition,” the ques- 
tion runs, “‘ a competitor arranged at several holes that his fellow-competitor 
should drive off first, though it was not his honour. The reason given was that 
by enabling the shorter driver to play first there was a saving of time. Are 
either one or both competitors disqualified ?"’ The answer is brief and quite posi- 
tive: “* Both competitors are disqualified ; see Stroke Rule 7 (1).” H. G. H. 


A PROPOSED COURSE FOR GOLFING SOCIETIES. 


L have lately come across rather a curious and interesting document in the 
shape of a scheme for a golf course for all the golfing societies of London. The 
authors of it pomt out that there are now a great many of these soci-ties—they 
might have said too many—and that these ** vagrants ” become rather a nuisance 
than otherwise, when they pour down in their hordes to play a competition or 
a match on the course of some long-suffering and hospitable club. The sugges- 
tion is, therefore, that all the societies should band together and get themselves 
a course which should be devoted, first, to the holding of competitions and team 
matches by the various societies, and, secondly, to “‘ private play” by in- 
dividual members, 


“ ” 


subject always”—and this sounds terribly ominous— 
“to the prior rights of players engaged in competitions and team matches.” 
Now, I do not believe that such a course is wanted in the very least. The 
enthusiastic authors of the scheme seem to have forgotten one point—that every 
man who belongs to a golfing society has a club and course of hisown, A great 
many have more than one, and they would not have the faintest desire to acquire 
another just in order to play once or twice a year. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

The fact, in my humble judgment, is that peop!e have gone mad over golfing 
societies, and, by riding their hobby too hard, will end by turning an originally 
pleasant institution into a tyranny and a nuisance The mere possibility that 
anybody should think it expedient to have 


shows that they are outgrowing their legitimate sphere. 


a course entirely devoted to them 
There are now societies 


and tournaments for the wives, sisters, cousins and aunts of members of the 


two Houses, and also, I think, for legal ladies, and possibly many more If it 


were not too ungallant, I should be inclined to call this sort of thing tomfoolery 
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Nor are men any better; they band themselves together by all sorts of fanei; 
combinations and permutations, and play matches against each other 
nauseam. Occasionally these matches are capital fun, but they happen a grea, 
deal too often, as witness the agonising difficulties—telegraphing and tele phoni 
and endless post-card-writing—involved in collecting a side. One big bea, 
feast a year—the Bar Tournament is the best possible example—and just op, 
Let us have no special infer; 

let us leave our uncles and ayn: 


ad 


match or two is enough for any society. 
which we have to toil, and for goodness sake 
and cousins out of the question B. D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INIQUITY OF COLLECTING. 

(To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—When I wrote the letter which you were good enough to publish in your 
issue of May 3rd, I was under the impression that you had an accurate knowledge 
of who I was; but from the article, “‘ The Protection of Wild Birds’ Eggs, 
appears concurrently with it, this does not appear to be the case. I 
a naturalist, after my own fashion, but have never had reason to 
As for travelling, I might perhaps stand in that 
I have for many years 


which 
am, indeed, 
suppose myself a famous one. 
position were this the twelfth century or thereabouts. 
been what I call a bird-life student, 
and the gratification of my enlarged curiosity in this direction 


to distinguish myself from those who kill, 
together with 
abuse s connec ted with science 


my opinions and the attacks I have made on the 


in its ordinary relations to natural history, as, ¢.g., the Zoological Gardens, 
animosity and mean treatment, 
re not fully 
in accordance with those expressed in your article ? It is the scientific collector, 
But tor him there would probably be no com- 
and little, if any, 


museums and collecting have procured me some 
which is all I know about fame. May I add that my personal views a 
par excellence, that I denounce. 
mercial dealing in wild birds’-eggs at all, bribery. I never 
pummel poor, friendless enn set up 
and carefully cultivated by the honour- 
able real offender, but direct my blows 
at the head and front of the offence, so 
though they do no good, 
they will at least have been well 
struck Museums I have long looked 
upon as temples of civilised savagery 


that, even 


and never-sated Molochs of destruction. 
The good they may do (though for 
doubt if they do any) is 
infinitesimal compared with their huge 


myselt I 


devastation and 

Under 
through 
carcass is made to seem fairer than in 
hall-mark animal slaughter, 
point of extinction, 


encouragement t 
devastate. that potent word 
* specimen,” which any 
life, they 
even to the very 
with the sanction of science and the 
gloss of respectability— 

Robes and furred gowns hide all. 
When a map of them is made out—a 
crimson spot for each one upon the face 
of the earth 
how they 


when it is thus seen 
and the streams ot 


flowing into 


swarm, 
new specimens for ever 
them imagined or approximately made 
out, the seas of blood for which they 
are responsible will be better under- 
for instance, ot “ that 
(Richardson’s Arctic 


Sixteen, 


stoc rd. 


very rare bear 


Grizzly, is it—Ursus arctos ?) brought 
back for the museums by the recent 
Arctic Expedition under Stefansson, 


doubtless as many 
as can be shot—in the next. Said bears 
I think, of upwards of two 
thousand specimens in all—or, if not, 
this relates to some other expedition 
No check appears to be put upon animal 


and more promised 


were part, 


slaughter in any of these expeditions 
by which museums are being constantly 
fed, apart from their 
killers bring home The 
specimens he had collected on this (or 

credentials brought forward by Stefansson 
proposed for the projected one! (See a recent 
interview with that explorer by of the Datly Chronicle, as 
reported, without any comment, in its columns.) Besides this, their tendency 
is to retard knowledge rather than to advance it. In the show-cases, when 
everything is made out to illustrate the view officially accepted, 
At the best, (I speak 
working out of great principles) are 
with tresh evidence Illustrations 
be lightly modified or set 


what private 


number of nen . 
WITHIN 
some other) expedition were the 
in favour of the naturalist he 


a representative 


they exist, 
which is often exploded just as the 
more of subsidiary views, as to the 


case is set up. views 


constantly being modified, in accordance 
through taxidermy 
aside. They remain for some time, becoming antiquated, ana when changed 
it is with fresh waste of life and the same inherent defects. Nor are 
t. entire misconceptions, wanting even in the very best of them 


when once made are not to 
cTass 
errors, leading 
those 
By merit raised to that bad eminence ; 

among the educated classes, the very sight of their jammed 
pitiful ‘ groupings,” of wretched dried 
from their contemplation, on the void, 
herself, tends more and 


and, moreover, 
serried phalanxes or still 
skins with reflexions, inseparable 
created, in very nature 


more 


thus living more to 





THE 


sense of sary, heart-sickening disgust. But this is the 
For pre youthful—especially for the 
result is a keen fostering of that instinct of killing (p 
known as “a love of natural history”) which he has by right of 
and his savage descent. ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise !’’—* kill,” that 

set up !’’—is the mandate he receives from these clean-kept and sweet- 
It need hardly be said that just as collectors individu 
for rare specimens, so, in an acute degree, do those little knots of the 
For one to have such before any other does— 

, the craving, and must be 


produce 
for the 
man—the 


mature. boy or quit 


charnel-houses. 


sented by museums. 
still, to alone have it—is the longing 
nature remains what it is. The greatest ambition of all is to have s 
when it seems at 


as long 
before it is extinct. To seek to prevent extinction, 
would be very mistaken policy, for 
snatch the coveted prize. Let those (if any can) who doubt the fore« 
workings—however unconscious and disguised under high phraseo! 
out “‘ Lyre Bird” in the late Professor Newton’s *“ Dictionary ot Bi \t 
I think I am sure about the “‘ Lyre Bird ’’—the same idea occurs gar 
** Let’s get it while it still can be got. When it can’t 
” is the working spit 


another museum might then “ chip 


least, 
to other species. 
else can, 
museum not “sleepy” and 


tively harmless.—EpDMuUND 5S! 


FOR Al 


* Count! 


A MOTTO 
To tue Epitor or 
S1r,—Looking back at an o! 
of Country Lire (and ther 


less pleasant occupations 


provides), I found under dat 5 
1900, page 852, the picture 

within a compass, prosper in 
his golden corn and mon bags 
This motto encircles him: Keey 


within compass you shall be sure 
avoid many troubles whicl thers 
endure.” In each of the four corners 
are depicted various stages ot ruin 
Dice, Love and Drink, S$ 
finally, the Prison. Among some old 
prints that are my favourite p 
I find a companion to the above 
photograph of which I enclos« Her 
the subject is a lady whose dress 
dates her to about the middie of the 
eighteenth century. Her prosperity 
is evident. Her mansion and farm 
in the distance, her box of gold and 
jewels beside her, all 
her remaining ‘‘ Within the Con 


wreck 


sessions 


consequent on 


pass” testify to this. Outside it, sa 
scenes in the corners show thie result 
of neglecting the same warning 

Cards, Drink, Immorality, in the 
work within the Prison. Your forme 
illustration is entitled ‘“‘ A Country-lit 
Moral.” Do you not think it Is 


moral that concerns every conditio! 
of life, and is often 
at the present time? As you co 
sidered such a moral applied to mal 
kind worthy of a place in your paper, ! 
trust the same moral, if you see fit 

publish it, may be useful to the weak 
their equality with ma 


sadly neglect 


COMPASS. 


and gentler sex, and even to those who parade 
—E. BrouGuTon. 

DUCKWEED IN PONDS. 
‘Country Lire.”’] 

of the destruction of ndwe 


TO DESTROY 
(To tHe Eprror oF 
Sir,—I am much interested in the subject 
Last year one of my ponds in Jersey was completely covered wit! 
This year it is again appearing. Will copper sulphate kill Le: 2 A 
what proportion of the salt should be used? As there are at pres no Bs 
in the pond, only wild duck, I suppose it would be safe to give it a (od de 
—ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
[We have had no experience of the use of copper sulphate tor dest 
tion of duckweed (Lemna minor), although it would probably ki! I 
moderately strong, say, one part in 200,000. This would be a matte reé 
ment, and little harm could be done in your case, as there are no fish ef} 
It is probable that the best way to use the salt for this purpose wo! 
it in a little water and spray it over the surface of the pond. Pet 5, UY 
try copper sulphate for the purpose, you will be good enough to - 
the results to Country Lire. See the issue for May 3rd.—Ep.) 
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“THE CARE OF GOLD-FISH.” 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir, —Seeing a letter in Country Lire dated April r2th on ‘“‘ The Care of Gold- 
fish,” 1 should like to say I have a small glass aquarium indoors, holding twelve 
gallons of water, with gold-fish and minnows. They were troubled with fungus 
in early spring. I gave them an abundance of shrimps, snails and Canadian 
pond veed for a time, in addition to their daily feed of vermicelli, and they have 
quite recovered. I shall be glad to know if it is possible to prevent the glass 
and rockery, holding growing starwort and Canadian weed, from becoming 
thickly coated with green. The glass is shaded from the sun with green baize.— 
|, F. SMITH. 
We were very glad to hear that you managed to cure your gold-fish of the 
fungus. It is the most troublesome complaint, but if the fish can only be induced 
to feed well they can be cured. The only effective way of keeping down the green 
jime is to wash the inside of the glass regularly. A small sponge tied on a 
stick, or a brush—both, of course, to be kept for the purpose and carefully cleaned 
—wil! do this. It is not necessary to empty the aquarium.—Eb.] 
A MIGRATION NOTE. 
(To THE Epitror or “ Country Lirs.”’} 
Sirn,—'‘ A. P.”” may be interested to know that on visiting my seaside cottage 
m the East Coast on April 17th (two days earlier than he names), I noted a 
pair c’ swallows flying round their old haunt. They have for three successive 
years uilt in an outhouse behind the cottage. Is it possible these are the original 
pair, cr their offspring, who return to the same spot to build ?—C. E. B. 


DEMOISELLE CRANES LAYING IN CAPTIVITY. 
(To tHe Epiror or ‘“ Country Lire.’’] 

Sirn,—A pair of demoiseile cranes that I have had for some years have laid two 
eggs on the ground in a paddock. Can you tell me if it would be advisable 
to let ‘he cranes sit, or should the eggs be put under a hen or turkey? Last 
year they laid three eggs and sat on them, but the eggs came to nothing. If 
they should hatch out, how should the young ones be fed? I shall be so much 
bliged if you can give me some advice.—E. Bots. 

[As the period of incubation would probably be from twenty-eight to thirty 
jays, it would be safer to put the cranes’ eggs in an incubator than under a hen, 
though if the cranes showed any steady desire to sit they might be allowed 
todoso. When the young are hatched they should be treated like young turkeys. 
The authorities at the Zoo tell us that their cranes frequently lay, but the eggs 
re always sterile.—Ep.] 


“HONEST HEARTS AND GOOD BOWLERS.” 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”] 
Sin,—Perhaps those who have read in Country Lire the account of the Halford 
Bowling Club may be interested in the accompanying photographs. The 
first, the portrait 
of Walter Lomas, 
the last greens- 
man to the club, 
represents him in 
his garb of office 
of thirty years 
ago, With the 
short measure in 
his right hand 
and the _ ivory 
jack in his left. 
The long measure 
may be seen 
leaning against 
the wall, while 
the old ballot-box 
stands on the 
stone trough be- 
side him. By the 
way, traditions of 


WALTER LOMAS, THE LAST GREENSMAN 
OF THE HALFORY BOWLING CLUB. 





owling .t Halford date back te Elizabethan times, and 


COUNTRY 





‘pair of bowls used by nis descendants in the Halford 
Club dur'ng the eighteenth and nineteenth ceuturies are 
‘scribed ‘9 the Sir Thomas Lucy of Shakespeare’s day. 
The ott photograph is of the cock-pit in the old club 
house, 1¢ steps are on a hinge, and after the cocks 


were in luced were shut up to close the opening. Till 
quite rec: utly a pair of steel spurs with which the cocks 
Were articd for battle were in the possession of an old 
man in ‘his neighbourhood. The cock’s natural spurs 
Were tricimed down to stumps and on to these the steel 
Spurs were fitted; his comb and his wattles were cut off 
‘lose to his head, so as to present no mark for his 


‘temy, od his tail feathers were cut off to the quills, THE COCKPIT 
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it being con- } 
sidered that . j 
these, when ‘a 
clogged with dust ' . AY: hs e 
and blood, were . > afr 
apt to interfere — 
with his balance. 

® 


M. T. STANTON. 

















NESTING LW v2 
BOXES. Cee her anes 
To tHe Epitor. Watt Pade. Oy Ken. 


Sir,—It may be 
of interest to the 
readers of 
Country LIFE to ce 
hear of the great 
success I have 
had with some 
boxes I had made 
by the estate 
carpenter. He 
made them after 
a drawing I made. 
I have a great 
love for all natura! 
history, and birds 
especially. And 
being near a farm 





Ste View 
I have a great 


many cats to put DESIGN FOR A NESTING BOX. 
up with, and I 


could not bear to know that the birds were being killed. So 1 had these boxes 
made, and now have great pleasure in knowing the young are safe. I have 





at present two robins, who love them, and when one brood is safely hatched 
they go to the next empty box and then start a fresh nest and young. In this 
case I have seen the robin building. He was so pretty to watch, carrying leaves 
as large as himself nearly. I have four altogether, but the back garden ones 
are liked best. I send drawing of the boxes, hoping that it may induce 
people who are lovers of robins and birds in general to make some. At 
present robins are the only birds who build in them. They are painted green 
and put up on a wall some feet from the ground.—M. Hoare. 


FREEDOM IN CAPTIVITY. 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—I wonder if it is at all unusuai to keep canaries in absolute freedom tor 
a length of time. I have a cock bird, and for over two years he has been free, 
spending the warm days out of doors and the winters in a conservatory. He 
returns to his cage for food and always roosts on one particular branch of a 
tree against the conservatory wall. For over a year he had a companion, but 
she accidentally got hung in a creeping plant. When she died I found another 
hen, and she remained over a year, and the pair could often be seen in the garden 
flying about with other birds, and seemed most friendly with flycatchers. A 
month ago I bought another pair of canaries ; but the new cock and the hen I have 
had over a year disappeared together. The new hen has built a nest and is now 
sitting.—L. F. MARSHALL. 


ANOTHER SWIMMING RABBIT. 
[To THe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

S1r,—Seeing in your pages an account of a swimming rabbit, | thought you 
might be interested to hear this of a pet rabbit. While being let out for exercise 
near a pond, she hopped in and swam round several times. She remained ia 
for about five minutes and had to be pulled out. She was none the worse for 
her adventure, and seemed to enjoy herself very much rhe rabbit is six vears 
old, and is as tame as a dog.—D. E. Lioyp 





IN THE OLD CLUB-HOUSE OF THE HALFORD CLUB 
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Two VISITS TO 
‘SWALLOW .-TAII 
LAND.” 

To tue Eprror 
Sir,—I was spending 
the long vacation at 

Cambridge when 
friend who had been 
to Wicken Fen the 
previous day to fish, 
brought back the 


news that the Swal- 


low-tail was “ out,” 
This was in August 
The summer had 


been very hot ind 
is usually happens 
when this is the 


case, there had beet 


i direct hatcl 

the life-cycl had 

been completed in 

less than _ three THE CATERPILLAR 


months and the 
second brood of this marvellous butterfly was on the wing his was too good 
i chance to be missed Next day was hot and sunny, and I lost no time in 
bicycling to the spot The Clouded Yellow and Pale Clouded Yellow were both 
common that year but there was bigger game afoot, and I wasted no time 
m them True enough, the Swallow-tail was about: several specimens were 
to be seen flitting and soaring over the fen This was about two o'clock in the 
afternoon ; not a breath of air to be had—a pitiless sun—not an inch of shade 
to be found Machaon revelled in the sunshine; for two hours I chased him 
through the rushes, which reached to my middk all to no purpose During 
all that time | did not notice a single specimen settle Eventually I gave up 
the chase and lay down in the rushes to recuperate before packing up my net 
ind starting home As, thoroughly disgusted, 1 was making my way out of the 
fen, I noticed a Swailow-tail sitting on the rushes, and caught him without anv 
trouble. I waited a little longer, and, sure enough, 
Machaon was getting tired of flying, and every now 
and then came down to earth I soon had half-a- 
dozen specimens in my box, and made my way 


home well contented My next visit was at the 


beginning of September This time I meant to 
find the caterpillar—not an easy task in such a 
large area, and | was well pleased, after a long 
search, to come ross some specimens feeding 


on the wild carrot These I brought home with 


me and reared in a _ breeding-cage in a sunny 





window They t to the garden carrot quite 
naturally ; most of them reached the chrysalis 
stage, and early next summer I had some perfect 
specimens of the butterfly. The photographs 
show three stages in the life of the insect— 


firstly, the caterpillar, attached by its thread 


to the stem of a rush; secondly, the chrysalis ; THE PERFECT 


and lastly, the perfect insect. Let me recom- 
mend anyone who thinks he can catch butterflies on the wing to try his 
hand with the Swallow-tail on Wicken Fen.—J. H. I 
QUEEN WASPS 

lo tHe Eprtor or “ Country LIFE 
Srr,—I have only just seen the letter in your paper (dated May 3rd) referring 
to the scarcity of queen wasps this spring. In this small garden, in the centre 
of the town of St. Albans, I have lately killed four, and have seen another lying 
dead.—Maup NEPEAN 

YORKSHIRE FIREPLACES 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I notice in your issue of May roth both correspondents, when writing 
of the above, give their experience of country ovens from the South of England. 
My experience of English country life, over more years than I care to think of, 
extends no further South than York. I indicated soin the words “ all in North- 
East Yorkshire,” a point seemingly overlooked. Probably some hundreds of 


AN EXOTIC DELICACY. 
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PILKINGTO> 


GARD 
FIGU 
fo tH 
Sitr,—lit 
tempting 
who love 
THE CHRYSALIS see the 
illustr 
of garden figures, of lead or stone, otten published in Country | 
the prices necessarily asked for these works of art are far too hig ' 
of us poor landowners, and the desire for garden interest, cou t 
impecuniosit y, makes me ask you whether the dead art of plaster-casting 
be revived. Years ago there was a large trade in plaster figures, man 
were very attractive, and, if well painted, these would stand weather r 
well At Weston-super- Mare there is a well-known pottery whose 
of (about) fifty or sixty years ago contains illustrations of many go« rden 
figure ornaments made in earthenware or terra-cotta, the prices of w were 
quite small. I have seen one of these, a boy holding a basket over id 
and it was extremely pretty and perfectly well modelled. The 





boasted a plaster-worker named Piaggi, who designed or made su atues 

° as that of a boy holding a duck (figure about four feet six inches hig 
companion, a girl with a fish. These are mely 
graceful, and look very well on pedest while 
they are light enough to be removed u ver 
in winter if itis thought that they could stand 
prolonged damp. I possess the boy and d vhict 
I picked up for ten shillings; but so have 
these large old plaster casts become t! body 
ever sees them now—unless those at t rystal 
Palace, which used to look so mournful end 
Ises bare passages, still survive My t tior 
of them, however, is that they were not, for the 
most part, pleasing or graceful subject table 
for the garden. It seems as if there w be an 
opening for some maker of really artistic plaster 
statues now. My “boy and duck” painted 
white ; two coats of alpine white, followed by tw: 
of Ripolin have made him impermeable to damp 
SWALLOW-TAIL. and he has weathered three winters in a damp green- 

house without casting a flake.—M. L. Wiittams 

{Any maker of statues who casts in lead can cast in plaster, but cement is 
much more durable. Enamel paint for such purposes would look better if “ flat” 


















than glossy. The boy holding a duck mentioned by our correspondent as having 
been made by Piaggi is probably the Boethos figure, which has always been a 
popular garden ornament, and an inspiration for many others of like character 
There are several Italian plaster-workers in London who supply a large choice 
of plaster casts from the antique and from Renaissance models.—Ep.] 












DAINTY GUESTS AT MY TABLE. 


[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” } 





S1r,—I enclose two photographs which show that bird life may be studied 
even in South London; and that sparrows are not by any means our only 
visitors, though, alas, they are by far the most common and _ pertinacious. 
But little further afield, however, they seem to give place to the mor 
charming denizens of woods and fields, and two of these are the subjects ot 
my portraits.—J. P. 












THE PIED WAGTAIL MAKES A CAREFUL INSP! 
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